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BARCELONA, SPAIN, 
26 de Septembre, 1881. 


Sres. SCHIERBECK Y LARRAMENDI 
(Barcelona). 


Muy SRES MIOS: 


THE STANDARD FOR ARE 


Ruego 4 V. V. se sirvan manifestar | 
| Alos Sres. Valentine & Co. de Nueva | 
York, que vengo empleando en mi | 
taller los Barnices fabricados por 
ellos, y que me ha producido su uso 

‘ 
los mejores resultados. No vacillo LE 
| en afirmar que estos Barnices son su- 


periores en todos conceptos a cuantos 
otros se esponen en este mercado, y 
los recomiendo 4 todos los que quieran 
‘producir un trabajo fino, bello y durad- 
ero. | 
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Su Sincero Servidor, 


ANTONIO CARDONA. 


AND ARE ON SALE BY 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, =.- 


{ Translation. ] 
BARCELONA, SPAIN, 
Sept. 26, 1881. 
Messrs. SCHIERBECK & LARRAMENDI 
(Barcelona Representatives for Val- 
entine’s American Varnishes). 


Sirs: 


I beg you to inform Messrs. Valen- 
tine & Co., of New-York, that I am 
employing in my shop the Varnishes 
manufactured by them, and that their 
use has given me the best results. 
I don’t hesitate to affirm that these 


_Varnishes are superior in all respects 


to all others sold in this market, and 


I recommend them to all that are de- | 


sirous of producing fine, handsome 
and durable work. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) ANTONIO CARDONA. 


323 Pearl-street, New-York, 


66 Lake-st., Chicago, Ill., and 103 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 


WHITTINGHAM & WILKIN, - 
SCHIERBECK & LARRAMENDI, 
GUSTAV SCHMIDT, .- 
e co... - - 
EUGENIO FERRARL - : 

S. & V. MARCOFF BROS., -_ - 
BOX &SON, - 

J. COLTON & CO.., - 
T. W. EADY & SON, - 
- - - 
-  - @ 
NEW ZEALAND HARDWARE CO, - 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 
21st March, 188r. 


_-Messrs. VALENTINE & Co., New-York, 


Gentlemen :—By this we have the 
pleasure to inform you that your ex- 
hibit of Varnish has the honor torank 
_ in the highest place in our Internation- 

al Exhibition, and stands alone for the 
_ First Order of Merit for Varnish by it- 
self without any other goods to help it; 
and it is the only Varnish that has 
_ obtained First Order of Merit against 
all comers, We congratulate you 
_ upon the position you take, for the 
_ competition was great. Some of the 

English makers have’ magnificent 
_ shows, got up regardless of expense, 
and you may fancy we have been 
interested in the result, but were 
confident; and what makes it more 
valuable is the fact that itis the only 
First Order of Merit for Varnish alone, 
which was secured without your 
Varnish being exhibited in connec- 
tion with other goods, to make the 
exhibit more attractive to the eye. * 2 = 


Opinion of Messsrs. BREWSTER & CO. (of Broome-st.), 
New-York City: 


We recently received a letter from Messrs. Brewster 
& Company (of Broome-street), the well-known carriage- 
builders, designed for a foreign correspondent, but with 
their sanction we print below an extract from their 
communication. 


“It is now nearly a dozen years since we have used your 
productions exclusively in our painting department—previous 
to which we had used the best English varnishes—and this 
long experience in their use, coupled with the fact that we 
are constantly testing the best varnishes in the market (both 
foreign and domestic), in order to assure ourselves that we 
are using the best, has thoroughly convinced us that 7” ail 
respects your varnishes stand above all others in —. 


COMPANY 


Yours ftuly, 
Henry Box K sok. 


| (Signed) 


“Chicago. 


— 


136 Long Acre, London, W. C., England. 
Calle de Capmanny 4 puerta, Barcelona. 
IV Bez. Waaggasse, Nr. 14, Vienna, Austria. 
- 79 Goldersrache, Amsterdam, Holland. 
17 Via Pantano, Milan, Italy. 
. ¢ Via Amedei, Milan. Italy. 
141 Rue Miasnitzkaja, Moscow, Russia. 
71 Little Collins St., Melbourne, Australia. 
Currie St., Adelaide, So. Australia. 
54 York St., Sidney, New So. Wales. 
Wellington | 
Auckland, No., + New Zealand. 
Dunedin, So., | 


“New York Journal of Commerce,” 
March 264, 1881. 


‘*An Honor WeEtt DESERVED.— 


Messrs. Valentine & Co., the manu- 


_ facturers of the’ universally-known 
- Valentine’s Varnishes, have a cable- 


_tennial, that of the 
| Society of New South Wales in 1877, 


gram from Melbourne announcing 
that their exhibit had been awarded 
the first prize atthe Melbourne Exhi- 
bition. This is especially gratifying 
to Americans, as the best manufac- 
turers of England and the Continent 
were also represented. Since their 
first exhibit at the American Institute 
in 1859, where they were awarded a 


Silver Medal and Diploma, Valentine | 
& Co. have carried off high honors at | 
many exhibitions, including the Cen- | 


and at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 
They can now with truth claim that 
their geods have a world-wide fame, 
and they have established salesrooms 


in almost every leading city.” 
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tHE CHKISIiAN UNION. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


MAN 


ABBOTT, 


ANNOUNCEDIENT. 


HE retirement of Henry Ward Beecher from the Christian Union, and his 

sale o his pecuniary interest in the paper after twelve years’ connection 
with it, affords a fitting occasion for a re-statement of its character, purposes 
and spirit. 

The Christian Union isa quarto of twenty-four pages. It comprises the 
best features of a religious, a secular, a political, a domestic, anda child’s paper. 
Its separate departments, OUTLOOK, RELIGIous News, GENERAL News, and Sct- 
ENCE AND Art, furnish such full and adequate intelligence that no other paper 
is necessary in the family to keep its members fully informed respecting current 
events and their significance. Its Sermon, by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, is 
read in many a home and many a school-house as a substitute for or an addition 
to a sermon by the living preacher. Its Sabbath-school Department,.in two 
articles, one by Lyman Abbott for adult students, the other by Mrs. W. F. 
Crafts for Primary Classes, is a unique feature. Its Home Department is more 
comprehensive in treatment of domestic life than any similar department in any 
other weekly journal in America. Its Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk has some 
imitators but no rivals. Its Farm and Garden Department reports weekly the 
actual results of experiments in two model farms, a practical feature peculiar to 
this paper. Its general contributors number over two hundred, and include 
nearly all the writers of eminence in American literature. Its Inquiring Friends 
keep open personal communication between the editors and the readers, and the 
paper promises to answer any inquiry on any subject that may be sent. Its 
Books and Authors, contributed to by over a score of men eminent in their 
respective departments, bas already earned for the Christian Union the judg- 
ment from an eminent literary critic of being one of the two best literary jour- 
nals in the English language. The paper contains in quantity an equivalent of 
a library of twelve moderate-sized volumes, such as would cost from one dollar 
to a dollar and a half apiece; that is, it gives for three dojlars a year the equiv- 
alent of $12 to $18 worth of literature, and this on the topics about which there 
is the most interest, and by writers the ablest and most eminent. 

‘bhis is the paper in its external features. Its essential spirit and purposes 
are embodied in the following principles : 

It aims: 1. To lead, not follow, public sentiment ; to embody and represent 
the best advanced and advancing thought of the Christian community; to bring 
things new as well as old out of its treasure; to inculcate ‘‘a creed thatis a river, 
not a pond;” to hold fast tothe faith in a living Christ who is with his 
church alway, even unto the end of the world, and will teach all things, as well 
bring all things to its remembrance, 

2. Toembody the truths of the moral and spiritual life rather than to express 
or defend the intellectual formule in which they have been theologically express- 
ed; to be spiritual rather than dogmatic, religious rather than theological; to feach 
living truth in living forms; speaking from the heart and to the heart in all things. 

3. To apply rather than define truth; to use it rather than to formulate it ; 
to be practical and spiritual rather than abstract or, in fine, philosophical ; 
to express truth in its relations to living and current questions rather than in 
relation to systems of philosophical thought. It seeks for its spirit in Christ, 
its principles in the Bible, its audience in the home, and its text in daily life. 

4. To make this application broad—to all problems of life; political, com- 
mercial, social, domestic, individual. Whatever concerns human welfare the 
Christian Union is concerned with. 

5. To build up truth, leaving error, in general, to die of its own weakness. 
Its motto toward all that is false in the past is Christ’s instruction to his disciples 
respecting the Pharisees: ‘‘ Let them alone.” It is constrictive rather than 
combative ; too busy, at making from the growing vintage new wine, to amuse 


Address, 


itself with the boy’s play of breaking up the old bottles. Its aim is to help men, 
not to build up a sect, a faetion or an opinion. In religion it belongs to no 
denomination, in politics to no party ; it belongs to Christ and humanity. 

6. To be thoroughly Christian in spirit, no less than in teaching; to in- 
carnate in life the spirit and inculcate among men the principles of Jesus Christ; 
to be always kindly and tender toward intellectual error, severe only toward 
hypocrisy, self-conceit, selfishness, and uncharitableness ; to cultivate in every 
breast it touches and every home it enters the fruits of the Spirit, love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 

The Christian Union was never better equipped for its work than it is to-day. 

Mr. Beecher in withdrawing frem all editorial direction retains his friendly 
interest in the paper and remains a special contributor, ‘‘ It will,” he promises, 
‘*continue to publish my sermons, and I shall, as often as I am able, contribute 
articles and editorials, and in every way study the prosperity of a paper that is 
and must always be, so near to my heart.” 

The Rev. Lyman Abbott, who now takes entire control of the paper, has been 
connected with it from its organization: at first as a special contributor over 
the nom de plume of ‘‘ Laicus ;” then as an editorial writer ; finally, for the last 
five years, as its active and practically chief editor. Mr. Eliot McCormick and 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie need no introduction to the readers of the Christian 
Union. The historical sketches of the one, the Norse stories of the other, are 
the least part of their varied contributions to its different editorial departments, 

The Christian Union, however, does not depend upon its office staff alone 
for editorial treatment of current questions. Its contributing editors embrace 
representative writers of the different schools of Christian thought. Among 
those who have thus contributed to the editorial departments during the past 
year may be mentioned the following, whose codperation may be counted on for 
the year to come: 

Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., New York. 

Rev. John Cotton Smith, D.D., New York. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. Wm. Henry Green, D.D., Princeton Seminary. 
Rev. James M. Ludlow, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., Chicago, Ill. — 

Rev. George Frederick Wright, Andover Seminary. 
President J. H. Seelye, D.D., Amherst College. 
Rev. George Washburne, D.D., Robert College, Constantinople, 
Rev. B. B. Warfield, D.D., Allegheny Seminary. 
Rev. S. W. Duffield, Altoona, Pa. 

Rev. W. F. Crafts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D., Andover Seminary. 

Pres. I. W. Andrews, D.D., Marietta College. 

Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D. Yale Seminary. 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Harvard University. 

Prof. Charles S. Minot, Harvard University. 

Prof. T. S. Doolittle, Rutgers College. 

Prof. Leonard Waldo, Yale College. 

Rev. H. OC. Haydn, D.D., New York. 

Edward Eggleston, New York. 

Horace E. Scudder, Cambridge, Mass. 

George M. Towle, Boston, Mass. 

The price is three dollars a year. No subscriptions will be taken for less 
than one year. Persons wishing it on trial should order through the nearest 


news agent. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
22 Washington Square, New York. 
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LYMAN ABBOTT. Epiror. 


The Christian Union signalizes the re- 
tirement of Mr. Beecher from its editor- 
ship by the publication of his portrait, 
which will be sent with every copy of this 
week’s issue of the paper. 


THE OUTLOOR. 

Governor Morgan’s refusal to take the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury caused universal surprise. 
There was, of course, a misunderstanding, which 
might have been. very embarrassing to the new ad- 
ministration hut for the fact that the President has 
been able to fill the position immediately with gen- 
eral acceptance. Judge Folger, whose nomination 
and confirmation were almost simultaneous, unites in 
uncommon measure the judicial and exeeutive fac- 
ulties. He has not had, it is true, large experience 
in dealing with financial questions, but he is believed 
to be a man of general soundness of view, with the 
kind of general ability which will fit him for the 
discharge of his new duties. His record has been 
absolutely blameless, and his vigor of character is 
such as to call forth already the apprehensions of 
the speculative fraternity, who see no chance of 
using him in his new position. 


For several weeks past New York has been face 
to face with the possibility of a water famine which 
might seriously disturb its industries and seriously 
endanger its health. The sewerage system of the 
city is entirely dependent on the water supply, and 
any prolonged deficiency in that supply would bring 
about a state of affairs the dangers and inconveni- 
ences of which could not be overstated. The Super- 
intendent of Croton Lake is reported to have declared 
that New York may find itself without water any 
day or any hour; that the acqueduct upon which 
the city depends is very defective. The original in- 
tention was that the water should not rise in the 
aqueduct above the spring of the arch, but for 
several years the water has been carried almost as 
high as the arch itself. The strain is consequently 
very great, and an accident may occur at any time 
which will leave New. York entirely without water. 
In view of the facts that have lately been forced on 
public attention, further neglect to give the matter 
of water supply proper attention will be criminal for 
allconcerned. 


puts itself emphatically on record in condemnation 
of the action of the Republican State Committee in 
assessing government employees, This is one of the 
worst forms of that disease which has eaten so deeply 
into the heart of our political life; it is the exercise 
of this unlawful power to charge a percentage on 
the salary of public servants which puts an immense 
corruption fund into the hands of the party which 
happens to be in office. Postmaster Pearson has 
done right in calling the attention of his subordi- 
nates to the General Order of the Post Office depart- 
ment which protects the postmaster from assess- 
ments for political purposes, and declaring that no 
employee of the Post Oftice will suffer from the re- 
fusal to pay such assessments. Mr. Robertson can 
never have a better opportunity to put himself on 
record on this question. An action of the Republic- 


an State Committee which is in flagrant violation of | 


the declaration of the Republican State Convention 


| 


held in this city less than four weeks ago is not | 
likely to increase public confidence in the honesty of | 


the party nor to win votes for its candidates. If the 
Republicans can only carry the State by the viola- 
tion of the principle of civil service reform they 
ought to lose it. 


The Home Missionary Society has been under the 


sharp fire of criticism for some time, the final result | 
of which was the appointment of a committee last | 


June to consider the entire subject of its work 
and welfare. This committee have made a partial 
report proposing certain amendments to the consti- 
tution of the Society. The most important of these 
amendments are: Ist. A clause prohibiting the em- 
ployment of any one by the Society who is not in regu- 
lar standing in some Protestant evgngelical church. 
2d. A representation in the Board of Direction of the 


different State Associations and Conferences by direc- | 
tors nominated by such Associations or Conferences, | 


though elected by the membership of the Society. 
3d. The exclusion of the secretaries and treasurer 
from membership in the Executive Committee. 4th. 


policy have been defeated. 


present moment it is practically killed. Meanwhile, 
Irish sentiment has begun to assert itself in favor of 
a fair trial of the Land act. The Land Court is over- 
whelmed with cases, over 7,500 having already been 
placed upon its calendar, 3,600 in a single day. In 
County Mayo, where the power of the League was 
greatest, a thousand tenants in Castlebar alone have 
taken advantage of the provisions of the act. These 
facts indicate a marked re-action toward a fair trial 
of the new measure, and the English government is 
evidently disposed to fulfill its agreements in this re- 
gard as strictly as it will enforce the policy looking 
to the suppression of disorder. Irish leaders at 
home are far less revolutionary than their brethren 
and supporters in this country; but as the latter 
have no personal interest at stake, and are safe from 
any personal harm, it is natural that their courage 
should be greater than their discretion. It is a 
hopeful indication that our native politicians take so 
little interest in the present Irish agitation, because 
it indicates that the Irish vote is relatively losing its 
importance, the Irish merging more and more into 
our native population and ceasing to be Irishmen by 
becoming Americans, 


If the results of last week’s election in Germany 
are at all significant it is evident that Germany is 
beginning to tire of having its thinking done entirely 
by Bismarck. That sagacious statesman has hereto- 
fore succeeded in forming alliances with every polit- 
ical section whenever it served his purpose to do so, 
and dissolving them as readily when it served his 
purpose. His policy has been consistent only in 
this: that he has carried out his own personal designs 
by intrigue, by audacity, and by the threat of resig- 
nation. But the present election discloses the pres- 
ence ofa more marked antagonism to his domination 
than most people have suspected. Some of his most 
pronounced opponents have been elected, while 
many who were most strongly identified with his 
German parties are so 
broken up into small groups of men that it is not 


/ easy at this moment to sum up the total results of 


The Society to hold its annual meeting wherever the | 


Society or the Executive Committee may select, in- 
stead of, as now, always in New York City, conform- 
ing its habit in this respect to that of the American 
Board and the American Missionary Association. 
The Committee also recommend that the pledge of 
the Society be given to every home missionary for 
the prompt payment of his salary when due, and 


that this pledge be at all hazards promptly redeemed ; | 


that one secretary suftice for the New York office, the 
other secretaries devoting themselves to work in the 
field ; and that the Rev. A. H. Clapp be reinstated 
as secretary. They intimate also that half-endowed 
and inefticient men have been appointed as home 
missionaries, and very wisely urge the elevation of 
its standard by the Society. As the Committee 
distinctly state that this report is but a partial one, 
and intimate that they have under consideration a 
basis of representation different from that submitted 
in this report, we reserve our comments. The rep- 
resentation of Congregational Associations in the 
board of direction of a missionary society would be a 
novelty in Congregational methods, but it may be 
none the worse for that. The holding of the annual 
meeting at different points in the country has some 
manifest advantages in the awakening of public in- 
terest, though it might give some facility for ecclesi- 
astico-political operations, if there were avy inclina- 
tion to inaugurate them. 


The outlook in Ireland is decidedly better. All 
parties in England are united in support of the 
present policy of the Cabinet. Sir William Har- 


court, Mr. Plunkett and Mr. Chamberlain, represent- 
ing as many different sections of English political 
opinion, in speeches made during the past week have 
most emphatically indorsed the action of the govern- 


the elections, but it appears that the city populations 


have expressed their decided disapproval *of Bis- . 


marck’s recent economic policy. Even-Count von 
Moltke was defeated in one district, although re- 
turned from another; Richter, who was specially 
obnoxious to Bismarck, obtained a majority of 7,000 
at Hagen, and Karl Mayer was returned from Stutt- 
gart. One of the best features of the election is the 
defeat of Stoecker, who has been so prominent in the 
anti-Jewish agitation, in four electoral districts. 
That the policy of repression does not work any bet- 
ter in Germany than in Russia is also evident from 
the fact that the Socialists have gained large acces- 
sions, their vote being greatly in excess of that cast 
at any previous election. 


Gambetta has at last consented to become Prime 
Minister of France. The misfortunes of the Tunisian 
campaign and the discredit that has been thrown 
upon it by charges of stock jobbing have turned 
popular feeling very strongly against the present 
ministry, and it is probable, even if public senti- 
ment were not unanimous in demanding that Gam- 
betta should now become the responsible head of 
administration, that the present ministry would not 
be able to hold together much longer. In the 
Assembly an exciting discussion on “the Tunisian 
affair is expected, and it is the good fortune of Gam- 
betta that he is not complicated with it. The worst 
kind of mismanagement is said to have come to light 
in connection with the expedition, although the cap- 
ture of Kairwan on Wednesday of last week may do 
something to mollify popular feeling. What Gambet- 
ta’s foreign policy will be is the question which now ex- 
cites interest at the European courts. It is generally 
believed that during his recent visit to Germany he 
had an interview with Bismarck, but the object and 
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result of it no oneknows. He has spoken frequently 
on all matters of home policy, but on the question of 
the foreign relations of France he has been conspicu- 
ously silent. 


The relations of the Papal Court to the Govern- 
ment of Italy continue to excite great interest and 
general discussion in Europe. <A correspondent of 
the London ‘‘ Times ”’ states positively that the Pope 
has sounded the various governments on the subject 
of leaving Rome, and has made arrangements which 
make it possible for him to leave the Vatican at any 
time upon twelve hours’ notice. The attack upon 
the funeral procession of the late Pope, although 
apparently as insignificant as it was inexcusable, has 
opened up some very serious questions, the bearing 
of which even officials as blind as those who surround 
the Pope have not failed to understand. Allusion 
was made some time since in these columns to the 
current discussion of the sacredness of the Papal 
guarantees, but these disturbances reveal a new and 
hitherto unsuspected source of danger ; namely, vio- 
lence from popular agitation. The chasm between 
the Church and the educated classes is apparently 
not wider than that between the Church and the 
lower classes. The hatred of the latter for priest 

, and Church has shown itself unmistakably in Italy 

‘and France. The hostility of a large section of the 
Roman people to the Papacy is evidently intense and 
increasing, and in the event of popular demonstra- 
tions the Government would find it a very difficult 
and delicate matter to take the side of the Pope, who 
has ignored it, against the attacks of its own support- 
ers. How the Pope could leave the city with whose 
traditions and history the church of which lie is the 
head is so closely identified it is not easy to see, hut 
evidently there are increasing difficulties in the way 
of a permanent and peaceful presence of two govern- 
ments in the Imperial City. 


The recent meeting of the three emperors at 
Dantzic, concerning which so much speculation has 
been rife, is now believed to have been brought 
about by the desire of the Tsar to secure a frank 
declaration of Bismarck’s attitude toward Russia. 
There is a feeling in St. Petersburgh that the designs 
of the German Chancellor are not altogether pacific, 
and that an enlargement of the German frontier on 
the Russian side was one of the possibilities of the 
near future ; Gemany taking Poland from Austria and 
Russia, and compensating the former out of the Balkan 
Principalities. How well grounded this suspicion may 
have been there is no means of determining, but it is 
very certain that Austria is scheming for the acqui- 
sition of territory out of the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire. The annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina is an indication of the possible fate of 
Bulgaria, Servia, and perhaps a part of Roumania. 
Lines of railway are already projected to knit these 
various sections together and make it possible to 
command them as one territory, and Germany is 
probably not unwilling to strengthen Austria at the 
expense of so aggressive a power as Russia. 


The policy of repression in Russia has assumed a 
new phase in a recent manifesto of General Ignatieff, 
Minister of the Interior, regarding the Jews. The 
real cause of the present antagonism to the Hebrew 
populations on the Contineut comes to light without 
any attempt at subterfuge or diplomatic evasion in 
this remarkable circular: ‘‘The activity of the 
Jews,” says the circular, ‘‘ their tribal exclusiveness 
and their religious fanaticism cause detriment to the 
Christians ;” they work not for the ‘‘ increase of the 
productive power of the State, but for the ex- 
ploitation of the indigenous population,” and, 
continues this singularly frank diplomatist, ‘‘ the 
injurious economical activity of this people is the 
cause of popular agitation against them.’’ General 
Ignatieff therefore directs the Governors of the vari- 
ous Provinces of Russia to protect the Jews, but 
specially to ‘‘make them obey the laws which tend 
to fuse them with the population,” and ‘‘ to paralyze 
their injurious activity.” The commercial success 
which is attending the Jew the world over is, in 
other words, a cause of offense to people less acute 
and far-seeing than himself. So long as he was poor 
he was an object of contempt, but now that he is be. 
coming rich he is an object of hate. 


A most startling and extraordinary embezzlement, 
which has ruined the Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Newark, N. J., and perhaps involved the ruin of 
other Newark and New York firms, is reported as we 
go to press, It is only another instance added to 


the already long catalogue of like crimes, of a trusted 
and honored eashier breaking his faith with his em- 
ployers, his friends and the public. The cashier of 
the ruined bank, O. L. Baldwin, has, by a systematic 
tampering for some years with the accounts of the 
bank, embezzled about $2,000,000, although that may 
be an exaggeration of the first report. He was a 
prominent vestryman of Trinity Church, Newark, 
and identified with various church interests. The 
disclosure has caused the greatest excitement in 
Newark, as well it might. 


HOW TO GET RICH. 


rT\HERE are two ways to get rich—the right way 

and the wrong way ; the easy way and the im- 
possible way ; the common way and the rare way. 
And of course the wrong and impossible way is the 
common way. 

To be rich is to have all the money you want, is it 
not? And the common way of trying to get rich is 
to try to get money enough for one’s wants. The in- 
eradicable and unconquerable difficulty in this way 
is that the wants always grow faster than the money 
pile. You want to be rich enough to hire a horse 
and buggy; when you begin to hire, you want to 
own a horse; when you drive your own horse, you 
want to own a span; when you have a span, you 
want a pony for the children. A hundred millions 
ought to be a comfortable competence; but Mr. 
Vanderbilt has lately been a large borrower of money. 
When a man buys railroads as other men buy horses, 
he may be in straitened circumstances though he has 


fifty millions in U. 8. bonds, The more money a 


man has the poorer he is, if he has not learned to 
moderate his desires as well as to accummulate his 
supplies. Baron Munchausen’s horse, cut in two by 
the descending gate as his rider was escaping from 
the castle, drank unceasingly at the spring by the 
roadside, to the amazement of his rider, till looking 
back he discovered that the unfortunate beast was 
cut off just behind the saddle, and that the water he 
was taking in in front was running out behind. An 
insatiable spirit is worse than Baron Munchausen’s 
horse ; the more it drinks the thirstier it grows. 

The only way to be rich is to keep one’s desires 
within his income. If one wants what five cents can 
buy, and he has ten cents, he is wealthy. A bright 
dime to a street arab is greater wealth than a thou- 
sand dollars to a merchant prince. The right way to 
be rich is never to want what you cannot buy; then 
you always have as much money as youwant. This 
is the easy way. No man can regulate the contents 
of his purse; every man can regulate the quality of 
his desires. Capital is not within every man’s attain- 
ments ; contentment is. He is wealthy who has 
learned two arts: first, how to be contented with 
what he can get; second, how to use what he has. 
Abraham Lincoln had a better library in the single 
eoverless book which he read by the light of the 
piteh-pine knots in the Kentucky cabin than the man 
who has lined the walls of what he ironically calls his 
library with calfskin bindings at so much a square 
foot. Itis always easy to have plenty of money ; spend 
less than you earn. It is always easy to have all the 
money you want; want less than you have. The 
cases of actual suffering from cold, nakedness or 
hunger are in this country very rare. In all other 
eases Paul’s prescription for wealth is the best that 
was ever devised: ‘‘ Having food and raiment, let us 
be therewith content.”” The lesson he learned in 
prison in Rome is worth all the lessons taught in 
college—business or otherwise—since the world be- 
gan: ‘*T have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.” 


THE TRUTH OF IMAGINATION. 


\ HEN we teach a child three or four years old 
| we do not fear]: him as we do when he is 
grown up. In teaching him we make up little stories. 
We ‘‘make believe” that a thing is what it 
is not. Because of the feebleness of the child’s 
understanding we either exaggerate, or diminish, 
or invent little incidents. This is not insin- 
cere ; still less is it being a liar; for there is more 
truth, sometimes, in fiction than in actuality—that is 
to say, it is truer to the intelligence to which we are 
bringing it than the truth would be. It is a great 
deal more apt, often, to bring men toward the truth to 
tell them not literally the truth, for so told it would 
produce no impression ; it would find no entrance, 
Development is through the fancy and imagination in 
the earlier age of the individual, and equally in the 
earlier ages of the human race. 

Now, take a period of the Old Testament history 


in which men were as they are described to be in the 
seventy-third Psalm, where it is said : 

Pride compasseth them about as a chain; violence cov- 
ereth asa garment. Their eyes stand out with fatness: 
they have more than heart could wish. They are corrupt, 
and speak wickedly concerning oppression: they speak 
loftily. They set their mouth against the heayens, and their 
tongue walketh through the earth. Therefore his people re- 
turn hither: and waters of a full cup are wrung out to them. 
And they say, How doth God know ? and is there knowledge 
in the Most High ?” | 

When such men are joined together, when they 
sway public, sentiment, when they carry on the 
affairs of the whole State, when they pervert all the 
instruments of law and government to the service of 
the most damnable passions, when they are crush- 
ing the poor, and when they are destroying riches, 
if one preaches to them he must preach according to 
what they are. God is represented as a God of 
storms and of battles. The flaming eye of God’s in- 
dignation is spoken of.. It is imaginative ; but in 
order to pierce the hard leather, the skin of corrupt- 
ed and degraded men, nothing short of sucha figure 
would produce the impression desired. The language 
of the Old Testament which describes God as a lion 
they will understand. There is something in it that 
penetrates their comprehension. They can under- 
stand the statement that the fury of God shall burn 
to the lowest hell. As the storm blackens the heavens 
with clouds, and a streaked stream of lightning 
comes plunging down in the forest and in the dell, so 
God lifts up the storm of the heaven to represent his 
indignation ; and it produces an impression upon the 
minds of the gross and the dull when a caimer and 
more philosophical statement would not’ pass the 
threshold of their ears, To read such language in 
oblivion of the nature of the ages in which it was 
spoken, and the men to whom it was spoken, is as if 
one should read the language of Bunyan’s sermons 
as though he were a lecturer on science, or the re- 
vival sermons of Dr. Finney as theugh he were a 
medical lectnrer before a class of medical students, 
They must be interpreted by the effect they were 
intended to produce and did produee. 


NOT A BABY T0 BE CODDLED. 


Y most ardent workers for his reformation the 

\Y drunkard is taken to be a helpless child, He 
is ‘* the unfortunate victim of drink ;” the ‘‘ slave of 
an ineradicable thirst ;” the ‘*‘ bondman of an ungov- 
ernable passion for liquor.”’ He is regarded as the 
predestined elect of moral and physical weakness. 
As a consequence, intemperate men look upon them. 
selves as helpless; pitiable but not culpable, ‘I 
can’t help it,” is a formula learned as often from 
temperance platforms as from any other source. The 
drunkard does not need to conjure up excuses for 
himself ; they are furnished ready to his lips. So 
long as we din in his ears that he is helpless and 
powerless, so long will he take us at our word, and 
throw off all sense of personal responsibility. 

The largest sufferers in wordy battlesare the ‘‘rum- 
seller,” the ‘‘ moderate drinker,” and that large body 
of the clergy and laity who hold themselves aloof from 
modern temperance movements because of the false 
and pernicious methods they use and sanction. The 
drunkard who squanders the money that should 
clothe and feed his family, who parts with his wages 
for the drink that makes him a brute and his wife 
and children real sufferers, is coddled by temperance 
orators as more sinned against than sinning, and 
apologized for by the heads of Christian families, 
The man who sells him liquor is lashed for the 
drunkard’s act, and.every one not a total abstainer is 
reviled because of his ‘‘ pernicious” example. It 
seems full time that some of the fault should be 
placed where it belongs. 

Put whatsoever of righteous blame belongs, then, 
on the man who mukes his living by selling intoxi- 
cating drink, and on that one who uses wine upon 
his table as others use tea and coffee, and the 
guilt of drunkenness must still be laid upon the man 
who buys of the one and abuses the practice of the 
other.. No one is forced to buy liquor of the one, 
nor obliged to follow or exaggerate the custom of 
the other. A thief is not the victim of the lady from 
whom he snatches a pocket-book, nor of the gentle- 
manly embezzler whom he imitates afar off. If the 
pocket-book had not existed there would have been 
no temptation ; but people of common sense do not 
hurl volumes of abuse at the one who suffers the 
loss because she acted as a bait to crime, The an- 
alogy is not perfect, but it illustrates the principle 
that every man is individually responsible for his 
own wrong-doing. Let every man bear his own 
burden, 
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Grant that in some cases inebriacy is a disease, 
No total abstinence society, even with full parapher- 
nalia of ribbons, pledges and lectures, is competent to 
deal with disease. Who would propose a pledge 
against a continuance of consumption? When in- 
temperance has developed into disease no most 
solemn promise will stay its course. The mechanism 
of temperance reform cannot deal with it. Grant 
that in some cases it is hereditary, Yet, if it 
be an inheritance, why do not the daughters 
as well as the sons of drunkards inherit? 
We constantly meet with men having an alleged 
hereditary taint whose sisters are modest, chaste, 
and free from such desire. Logicians admit the 
possibility of ‘‘ proving too much,” and it is just 
possible, in pushing this plea of ‘‘heredity,” the 
apologist of the drunkard is making this mistake, 
But, these two classes aside, by far the largest 
number of drunkards are obviously so of their own 
free will. 

Drunkennness is a sin. There is po stronger 
Scriptural anathema against theft or adultery than 
against the crime of the drunkard. ‘‘ Nor thieves, 
nor covetous, nor drvnkards, nor revilers, nor ex- 
tortioners, shall inherit the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
When men commit such acts they are sinners, 
The drunkard is a criminal, as well as the thief; de- 
liberately breaking a law of God and of man, In- 
directly as others may be responsible for the deed, 
he is infinitely more a sinner, in that act, than any 
one else can possibly be. He raises the glass to his 
own lips fully aware of its inevitable effects ; know- 
ing, too, that it may lead him into crime, and that 
it certainly will lead him and his into sorrow, and 
tears, and wretchedness. He is not a baby to be 
coddled, but a sinner to be punished. 

There is no terror of punishment or outlawry to 
the drunkard as there is to the thief. The latter will 
be imprisoned, perhaps at hard labor; the former 
will be given a new suit of clothes, and urged to coin 
money by retailing to mixed audiences the story of 
his own degradation. ‘The thief is shunned on the 
streets, and shut out of society. The faHen women 
are swept into the gutter by respectable skirts. But 
one has only to look in upon almost any temperance 
gathering to see the ‘‘reformed” drunkard enter- 
taining learned doctors of divinity and Sunday-school 
superintendents with the history of his debaucheries, 
It would be easy to name men who have made a 
comfortable and even luxurious living off credulous 
clergymen and temperance organizations, and, when 
tired of the role, leaving these generous patrons to 
mourn over the total depravity of humanity while 
they returned to the bondage of the bottle, This is no 
rhetorical picture, but a sad, stern fact. The drunk- 
ard is treated as the ward instead of the enemy of 
the public; cared for, cheered and caressed, while 
many an honest, sober, laboring man’ is sorely 
pinched for food, clothes, and sympathy. The latter, 
indeed, must think in bitterness sometimes that his 
condition would be materially bettered by his getting 
intoxicated, and then passing through the saint- 
creating machinery of temperance reform. , 

The facts in the case are simple enough. The 
drunkard is a law-breaker, in spite of John Stuart 
Mill, and the blame for his crime must be laid at his 
own door, where it belongs. No other sin is attrib- 
uted to every cause but the rightful one as is this 
one. The ‘appetite for drink” is so poor an excuse 
that it is no excuse at all. An ‘‘appetite”’ for false- 
hood or profanity or adultery is just as fair an 
apology for these sins. The ‘‘ temptation” offered 
by the rum-seller is still less an excuse ; the thief can 
plead the temptation of the diamond owner, or the 
bond dealer, with as much show of reason. 

The moral treatment of the drunkard, as such, 
needs the attention of our zealous reformers. So 
long as he is taught that he is not personally to 
blame for brutalizing himself and impoverishing his 
family, but that he can turn tlhe odium over to the 
man who sells him liquor, just so long will the 
cause of true temperance be weakened; so long will 
there be wrecked lives, aching hearts, degraded 
homes and—temperance reformers, 


NOTES. 


Allusion is made elsewhere to the fact that each number 
of this week’s issue of the Christian Union is accompanied by 
a full-page portrait of Mr. Beecher handsomely executed on 
fine paper. Mr. Beecher is also made the subject of a sketch 
by Mr. Abbott, with especial reference to his editorial career. 
Besides these'attractions, the paper contains an interesting 
and suggestive article by H. H., which ought to be helpful to 
mothers in the training of their children; another of Mr. 


McCormick’s English sketches, describing the features of the 
quaint old town of Canterbury; a stimulating religious 
article by the Rev. George F. Pentecost; a letter from our 
correspondent at the American Board, and another from the 
Church Congress at Providence, R. I.: and, in the Home, 
besides an editorial article upon the Fall Fashions, a good 
story by Miss Eva L. Ogden, appropriate to All Hallow-F’en 
Season. 


Mr. Richard Watson Gilder becomes editor-in-chief of the 
‘**Century Magazine ’’ in the place of the late Dr. Holland. 
Mr. Gilder was the natural successor of Dr. Holland, and the 
eminent fitness of the promotion which puta hitn at the head 
of the magazine will be recognized by its great constituency. 
From the very first his judgment and talent have been 
among the elements of its remarkable success. The editing 
of an illustrated magazine which keeps the artistic and 
literary features up to a common level of excellence is one of 
the most difficult problems imaginable. That Mr. Gilder 
has solved this problem successfully is abundantly proved 
by the wide and deserved popularity of the ‘‘Century.” If 
he has sbown a tendency to take the new things in art, that 
is certainly a fault in the right direction. His work has not 
been confined simply to editorial duties, but he has con- 
tributed some very choice poetry to the pages ofthe maga- 
zine, and there is no doubt that the performance of the 
future on his part will amply fulfill the promises of the past. 


In the failure of the Park Commissioners to agree, The 
Christian Union nominates Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., for 
Superintendent of Central Park. Mr. Parsons is a man of 
independence and courage; no political machine could use 
him in any fashion. He has also the very best qualities for 
the position: he is in profound sympzthy with the original 
design of the park; he has had experience as a practical 
landscape gardener, and he knows and loves trees and shrubs 
as if they were human beings. He hasnot only the practi- 
cal qualities on which Mr. Jones lays such emphasis, but he 
has also those higher qualities without which the position 
of Superintendent cannot be properly filled. In the event 
of his acceptance New York would be able to dismiss all 
anxiety about the future of the Park from its already over- 
burdened mind. 


The growth of the free church system in the Episcopal 
Church in Massachusetts is gratifying to those who believe 
that no one should be before another in the control of the 
sittings in a place of religious worship. There are now 
nearly forty parishes where the sittings are entirely free. 
Some churches are free partly through endowments, some 
through gifts, but many are absolutely free and carried on 
in entire dependence upon what the people conscientiously 
contribute from Sunday to Sunday at the services. This 
is somewhat promoted by the Episcopal Free Church Asso- 
ciation, but it is also due to what seems to be a growing 
movement in the Episcopal Church to put away the obstacles 
which withhold the Gospel from the people. 


Things are certainly moving in England when Max Muller 
is talked of for the position of headship of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford. Within the memory of this generation the 
suggestion of such an appointment would have been received 
with something like holy horror. The world certainly moves 
when Oxford breaks in upon its traditional usage after this 
fashion. The appointment of Mr. Thorley, who was not 
only a layman but a radical at that, toasimilar position, 
shows how completely the spirit of modern life has invaded 
the venerable university, and shows, too, that it means to 
keep at the front. Max Muller is one of the foremost of liv- 
ing scholars, and Oxford would honor itself in honoring him. 


It is reported that the growing fame of Washington as an 
unhealthy city has prevented the acceptance of positions 
in the Cabinet by several gentlemen of prominence in na- 
tional politics and has seriously embarrassed the President 
in his endeavors to organize his administration. If malaria 
has reallf calmed the fire of desire in the breast of the 
oftice-seeker it has at last disclosed a beneficence which none 
of its victims have discovered. If the Potomac flats will 
keep the hordes of office-seekers at home it is doubtful 


whether they ought to be reclaimed. 


The retirement of Dr. J. C. Holbrook from the Secretary- 
ship of the New York Home Missionary Society is the end of 
a devoted and valuable Christian service. He goes out with 
the regard and affection of all who have known his spirit and 
his labors, and, better than all, with the consciousness that he 
has discharged his duties as a faithful servant of the Master. 


Dr. Bolton, of Trinity Church, Charlestown, has a meeting 
for children in which a hundred and twenty-five of them 


‘meet to learn tosing und pray. On the Sabbath their voices 


swell the service of praise. We suspect parents who attend 
Dr. Bolton’s ministry do not have to compel their children to 
go to church. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


(Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply e!. \'7 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


—Do you consider it a parent’s duty to compel a child to attend 
church ? =. 

MERIDEN, Conn. 

Compulsory attendance on religious services ordinarily 
does more harm than good. The child who is driven to 
chureb will revolt against church services as soon as he gets 
old enough to be independent. 
man can lead a horse to water, but ten men cannot make 
him drink. If your child cannot be induced to go willingly 


The motto applies, 


—— 


to church the fault is either in the parents or in the church 
itsclf. If church worship is really irksome to the parents 
and they compel themselves to go from a sense of duty, or 
under the pressure of public opinion, the child will imbibe 
their spirit in spite of either their instructions or their com- 
mands. If, on the other hand, they havea real, genuine and 
spiritual enjoyment in the church service; if the hymns and 
prayers and instruction are elevating and inspiring, and 
therefore enjoyable to them, the child will catch that epirit 
al-o, and though he does not understand sermon, prayer 
or hymn wi.l sympathetically enjoy them. In too many of 
our churc}.es, however, there is nothing whatever in the 
service tc render it attractive to children. The prayers 
never represent their desires; the hymns never express 
their experience or are set to music in which - they 
can join, and the minister never by any possibility says 
anything which they can understand. In such cases, the 
brighter and the more intelligent the child, the more repul- 
sive will be to him the hour and a half’s confinement. If 
your child finds the church service abhorrent, study two 
problems ; first, what you can do to secure a church service 
which will be attractive to him, and, secondly, what you can 
do to make some other service, either at home or in the 
Sunday-school, take the place of the service in the church. 
Use all influence to carry him to church with you; be chary 
about using authority. 


- Supposing that, with your extensive circulation, I could 
get some information long wanted, I visit you. Can you give 
the author of the lines beginning : 


** Llive for those who love me, 
For those I know are true “? 


Al-o, where can I obtain the poem beginning : 
** T have unlearned contempt: 
It is the sin that’s first engendered in the soul”; 
and afterwards contains : 


** But far, oh, far from thy chaste eyes remove 
The blotted page that paints unhallowed love; 
That wakes the passions, but mends not tue heart, ~ 
And only leads to infamy and art "? 


I am, yours, 


EDITORIAL OFFICE OF 
‘THE SHAKER MANIFESTO,” 
SHAKERS, ) 


G. A. L. 


ht. E. D.—The word ‘‘renaissance” is a French word, 
meaning ‘*‘ new birth,”’ and is the term applied to the period 
commencing with the 14th and ending with the first half of 
the 16th century, in which took place the revival of classical 
literature and the fine arts in Southern Europe; also of a pe- 
culiar style of architecture and ornamentation, founded on 
the antique, which took its origin in Italy about the 15th 
century. 


LL. E. MARBLE.—The address you desire is, John 8S. Purdy, 
212 Broadway, New York City, proprietor and manufacturer 
of Prince’s Fountain Pen. 


—Roget’s ‘‘ Thesaurus of English Words”’ is published by 
Sheldon & Co., of New York. Address them by postal card 
for price. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
AS AN EDITOR. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


( F Mr. Beecher as a preacher, lecturer and orator, 

newspaper articles enough to fill a shelf of scrap- 
books have been written; it is Mr. Beecher simply as 
a journalist that I purpose to introduce in this article 
to an audience many of whom have already known 
hit. long and well, though at a distance. 

jfe took up journalism over forty years ago as— 
he: ven save the mark !—arecreation; studying agricult- 
ure and horticulture in Loudon’s Cyclopedia, and edit- 
ing the first successful agricultural journal in the United 
States, the ‘‘Western Parmer and Gardener,” as a pas- 
time, to rest and recuperate after exhaustive and contin- 
uous preaching. Even then the humanities of farm life 
were as marked a feature of his work as his pictorial 
power. He cared much for men and boys and little 
for hogs and hominy ; a novelty in Indiana agriculture 
in those days. - 

S»yon after his coming East, in 1847, the New York 
\dependent” was born—a child of the battle-field— 
and he at once accepted a place on its list of specia_ 
co. tributors, and threw his whole soul into eloquent 
ani impassioned pleas for freedom. When Drs. R. 8S. 
Sterrs, Leonard Bacon and Jos. P. Thompson relin- 
quished its editorship, and he fora brief period took 
their places, his leaders put the ‘‘ Independent” in the 
frot rank of the world’s then religious press. They 
have not their equal for kindling force in American 
journalism. The nation was at white heat; so was 
the writer. It required the rare combination of man, 
tim: and audience to produce them. His methods of 
edi! orial composition were as peculiarly his own as are 
his nethods of pulpit preparation. The contrast between 
Dr. Thompson and Mr. Beecher was characteristic. 
Dr. Thompson had his regular day at the office. He 
rar: ly missed it; was never early, never late, always 
exactly punctual. He calculated to an inch the 
am:unt of matter required, and never gave too little 
ortvo much. He never outstayed his time, and never 
hurried away before it had expired. He was never 
idle and never in a hurry; he was never greatly 


excited, and never absolutely at rest. As an editor 
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he was the delight of compositors and publishers. 
Mr. Beecher came in somewhere about fhe time his 
manuscript was expected; sometimes boiling over 
with excitement, sometimes bubbling over with 
humor. He sat and talked of anything and every- 
thing but the business before him, till the printer’s 
devil made his final and imperative demand for copy. 
Then he caught up his pen, turned to the nearest 
desk, shut himself up in his shell as impenetrably as if 
he were a turtle, and drove his pen across the paper as 
if it were a House printing machine, and he were an 
electric battery. He threw off the pages ashe wrote 
them, left the boy to pick them up and carry them off 
to the compositors’ room, and, the work done, was 
off, leaving some one else to read proof, correct errors 
and supply omissions. But what he wrote ina heat 
and at a sitting went like a ball from a minie rifle, 
from one end of the land to the other. Wise men 
shook their heads over his ‘‘uncautious utterances.” 
But they kindled thousands of hearts into a blaze. 

It is not, however, chiefly as a writer that Mr. Beech- 
er’s journalistic abilities have been manifested. The 
ideal editor fulfills a three-fold function ; he is creator, 
administrator and writer. He forms his own concep- 
tion of what the journal is to be, what place it is to 
fill, what work it is to do, what circle of readers it is 
to address; he organizes it to do that work, secures 
the writers, examines their contributions, measures 
them by their relation to his conception and their adap- 
tation to fts execution; and he molds all writers by 
his own strong, clear, vigorous writing, leads by his 
pen, and others follow. Now it is very rare that any 
editor fulfills all three functions. The ablest editor I 
ever knew was Fletcher Harper. I do not think he 
ever wrote a line for publication ; I doubt whether he 
ever read a manuscript. But he created ‘‘ Harper’s 
Magazine,” ‘‘Harper’s Weekly,” and ‘“ Harper’s Ba- 
zar ;” selected the editors; pervaded as well as in- 
spired their administration; gave each periodical its 
distinctive character, and made it what he willed. 
Henry Ward Beecher is not an administrative editor ; 
he has never attempted for any length of time to man- 
age a newspaper ; but he has created a new school of 
journalism, and he has given it impulse and inspiration 
by his own pen. 

Immediately after his withdrawal from the ‘ Inde- 
pendent,” capital was offered him to start a new paper. 
The idea of the capitalists was to make it a new Con- 
gregational journal; that was not Mr. Beecher’s idea. 
We had at that time frequent conferences on the sub- 
ject. He proposed to me to join him in the enter- 
prise. But I was not inclined to relinquish pastoral 
for editorial labors ; he was himself unwilling to give, 
or seem to give, a push to the then rapidly declining 
fortunes of the ‘‘Independent;” he had engaged to 
write ‘‘ Norwood”—if I recollect aright, was fairly at 
work upon it—and the newspaper enterprise was laid 
aside for the time. It was a yearor two later that 
J. B. Ford & Co. purchased the feeble ‘‘ Church 
Union,” living with a scanty subscription list on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and announced Mr. Beecher as 
its future editor. The scheme of the ‘* Church Union” 
had been to unite all Protestant sects in one organic 
church. This chimerical project had no support from 
Mr. Beecher’s practical mind: he ordered a change 
of its name to Christian Union, and the new name 
was unfurled upon its banner before the new com- 
mander had assumed the responsibility of command. 
Its title indicated its essential character. Mr. Beecher 
determined to have a paperas broad as Christianity, 
as free from sectarian bias as the Sermon on the 
Mount. He determined to invite to its columns men 
of every name, united by no common creed nor in any 
common organization, but only in a common spirit of 
love for men and of faith in Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour. 

I have often heard him say, ‘‘It is possible to have a 
church in which men of traditional faiths and systems 
shall unite in work and worship for Christ; we have 
it in Plymouth Church; where Quaker and Episco- 
palian, Calvinist and Arminian, Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian, sit side by side at the same Communion table 
and work side by side in the same Sunday School. I 
believe it is possible to have a journal which shall em- 
body the same principle.” That was his thought when 
a year or two before he had been asked to start a 
new Congregational paper. That was his thought for 
the Christian Union from the day of its christening 
with its new name. From that fundamental thought 
he never wavered or turned aside. It was a radical 
thought then. Fifteen years ago undenominational 
religious journalism was absolutely unknown if not 
unthought of. It was supposed to be necessary to have 
a church constituency behind each church organ. In 
England each great Review represented a religious 
school; such monthly symposia as the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ” and the ‘‘Contemporary,” in which atheist 
and Roman Catholic churchman sit down at the same 
table, were not dreamt of. In this country the 
** Christian at Work,” the ‘‘Golden Rule,” and the 


‘‘Alliance ” were not born; the ‘‘ N. Y. Observer” was 
the organ of the Old School Presbyterians; the ‘In. 
dependent,” started as its name indicates as a Congre- 
gational paper, on money furnished by Congregational 
capitalists, to promote Congregational ideas, and edited 
by three leading Congregational divines, was still so far 
recognized as a Congregational organ that a junta of 
Congregational clergymen in the West did not hesitate 
to call it to account for its loose theology and take 
bonds of its owner for better. behavior in the future. 
It was at this epoch that Mr. Beecher launched the 
Christian Union as asimply Christian newspaper. He 
appealed from the hierarchy to the people. He had 
always done this in his pulpit; he now made a wider 
appeal in the new paper. 

Along with this fundamental idea was another equally 
fundamental. Dr. William M. Taylor, now pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, in an article published in 
1859 in the ‘*Scotch Review,” refers to Mr. Beecher’s 
‘‘assertion and reiteration of the great truth that re- 
ligion is a lifeand a power for all places and circum- 
stances.” To assert and reiterate this was from the 
first the mission to which he ordained The Christian 
Union. He determined to make a paper primarily for 
the common people, and therefore a paper primarily 
helpful to them, and therefore a paper of ‘‘life- 
thoughts.” In my note-book is one sentence which he 
threw out in one of our comparatively recent discus- 
sions concerning the Farm and Garden Department of 
the paper. ‘‘Itis the aim of The Christian Union,” 
said he, ‘‘to gospelize all the industrial functions of 
life.” To make life the text book ; to find the themes 
in daily wants, public and private; to expound Provi- 
dence ratberthan the Bible, and the Bible rather than 
dogmatic theology; to teach religion as an art rather 
than as a science, as a practical art rather than as a 
species of wsthetics: this was the purpose with which 
he imbued the payer from its birth, and which it has 
never lost, which I trust it never will lose. Organ of 
party, sect or person he would not have it; not even 
organ to defend its own editor when every other re- 
ligious journal was,closed against hisfriends. And so it 
was by his imperative orders that it kept silence when 
policy would have dictated vigorous speech; and its 
managing editors could avoid the possible suspicion of 
lack of fealty to their slandered associate only by 
seizing the occasion of his absence from the city to put 
in their own protests, over their own names, against 
their misconstrued silence. 

It was = part of this same determination that 
the paper saould teach a practical godliness, which 
made him resolve that it should practice what it 
preached. He would have no word of editorial or 
quasi-editorial utterance paid for by advertisers. Of 
Insurance Department with its paid puffs and its paid 
silence, and Financial Department with its apparently 
guileless commendations of certain stocks at so much 
a line, The Christian Union has, I believe, always been 
absolutely clear. I know I found it so five years ago; 
I know it has been kept so ever since; and I know 
that in this I have but carried out the purpose, formed 
years before and, I believe, faithfully maintained in all 
administrations. Once, indeed, a sub-editor, tempora- 
rily employed, used his position to attack an insurance 
company, to coerce advertising. The facts were at 
once carefully investigated; the correction published ; 
and the writer discharged. 

Even in its external form Phe Christian Union is the 
child of Mr. Beecher’s thought. It was the first to 
adopt the octavo form; though, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, all the prominent religious weekfies in the 
country have followed itsexample. In this, as in some 
other and more important respects, it has been a leader 
and gladly welcomes its following. 

If to be the editor of a paper is to sit at its desk, ex- 
amine its manuscripts, determine its weekly contents 
and read and revise its proofs, Mr. Beecher has never 
been an editor. I believe he did at one time read the 
final proofs, and subject them to revision, occasion- 
ally so extensive as to be a serious temptation to pro- 
fanity among the compositors. But since my connec- 
tion with the paper he has never concerned himself 
in its direct administration. If to edit a paper is to 
shape its course and direct its utterances from week to 
week, he has not been an editor for several years. 
Our consultations have been but occasional; his con- 
tributions casual and intermittent. But he gave it its 
form; he determined its aim; he conceived its pur- 
pose and policy; he inspired it with his life; and he 
leaves it now, with the affection and esteem of all who 
are connected with it, because he sees it so fully real- 
izing the dream of fifteen years ago. It has individual 
features not of his designing; it has doubtless made 
not a few utterances from which he might dissent, and 
will make many more. But whatever changes it may 
undergo in the future, so long as it remains true to its 
name, so long as it continues to represent the unity of 
the faith in that love which is the bond of perfectness, it 
will be identified in the memory of its readers with the 


name of its founder. 


THE SABBATH OF THE YEAR. | 


By Louisa Parsons HopkKIns. 
HE tuneful cadence of the Sabbath bells 
Is hushed to stillness on the outward ear, 
But deep within the inward sense there swells 
The chiming praise-song of the ripening year. 


The harvest orison: the fields of grain 

In reverent wealth of fruitage bending low, 
The purple autumn hills, the golden plain 

In priestly vestments ‘mid earth’s altar-glow ; 


The aster’s aureole, the golden-rod 

Lifting its torches in the worship true ; 
Repentant cardinal in mossy sod 

Its passion sobbing all the service through ; 


The aria of the lily; belfries mute 
Hear the pure strain and chide each silver tongue, 
While in sweet chanting by the lake-reed’s flute 
The grateful song of autumn’s heart is sung. 


And near the trilling reeds Sabbatia blooms, 
Starring the fen with flowers of holy grace, 

As in memorial windows through the glooms 
Shines out the glory of a sainted face. 


The ocean diapason deep and grand, 
Reverberating echoes of God’s word ; 

The intonation of the fruited land, 
Orchard and vineyard chorals clearly heard; 


The sweet responses of the flowery choirs 
Fill the cathedral arches of the air— 
Or, when the soul of Nature most aspires, 
Breathes sacred stillness more than praise or prayer. 


The crimsoned forests o’er the shining downs 
Burn like God’s flame above a pavement bright, 
And when the sunset sky the glory crowns 
The Lord seems coming in his clouds of light. 


On all earth’s beauty rests a golden haze, 
Holy of holies in its presence-cloud, 

The Sun of righteousness, whose brightest rays 
‘Are veiled to mortal eyes in fairest shroud. 


The gloria of the earth, its hymn of joy, 

Rings louder than the bells of Sabbath-time ; 
Its anthem rolls to heaven without alloy, 

Its peans swell eternity’s grand chime 


A VICTORY OF LOVE. 


T was a glorious victory ; and in it both conquered 
and conqueror were heroes. A mother was the 
conqueror and a little child the conquered. The 
boundaries of the surrendered kingdom are only to be 
measured by the boundaries of the life of human souls; 
and upon the joy of this kingdom both conquered and 
conqueror entered together, to dwell therein forever, 
after this glorious victory. 

The battle began, like all battles since the world was 
created, in a little thing. 

The child was tearing up paper and scattering 
it on the floor. The mother said, not dreaming of 
provoking any contest with her usually obedient little 
son. 
** Don’t do that, Charlie. It makes a great litter on 
the floor. Put the pieces on the table.” 

Just at that minute, in Charlie’s mind, the whole gist 
of the pleasure of tearing up paper happened to lie in 
the scattering of the pieces on the floor after they 
were torn. So he kept on, tearing up more paper and 
scattering the pieces on the floor, as if he had not 
even heard his mother’s request. 

‘‘Very well, dear,” she said, presently, ‘if you 
do that, you’ll have them all to pick up, you know; 
and that will be a great deal of trouble.” 

Then, being a wise mother, she said no more. 
Charlie was four years old, and understood language 
as well as anybody in the house. 

Before long he was tired of tearing up paper, and 
went to playing with something else; but not before 
he had strewn one corner of the nursery floor thick 
with the bits of paper. 

‘* You’d better pick the paper up now, Charlie,” said 
his mother. ‘‘ Get that all cleared up before you take 
out any more things.” 

**T shan’t pick it up!” said Charlie. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” replied the mother, wisely 
ignoring the precise form of his declaration. ‘‘ You 
know you always pick up bits of paper when you 
throw them on the floor. You don’t like to have 
mamma or Sarah take their time to do it when they 
are so busy. You picked up ever so many things 
yesterday, to save mamma’s time, so that she could 
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finish mending the stockings before dark ; don’t you 
remember ?” 

‘‘T sha’n’t pick it up!” said Charlie. 

Still wisely ignoring the belligerent phrase, the 
mother said, lightly: | 
-** Well, if you’d rather not pick them up till dinner- 
time, it isn’t any matter; only don’t track them all 
over the floor. You can pick them up easier if they 
are all in the corner together.” : 

‘*T sha’n’t pick it up!” said Charlie. 

‘‘Oh, yes, you will, dearie,” replied the mother; 
“you always do. You know that’s the rule; but 
there’s no hurry about it. You can doit just before 
we go down to dinner.” 

Charlie made no answer. His mother, being busy, 
did not notice him particularly, and did not see 
the look of dogged defiance which was slowly set- 
tling down on his sunny, blue-eyed face, like a dark 


cloud on a beautiful blue sky. She was greatly start- 


led, therefore, an hour or two later, on saying to him, 
pleasantly, ‘‘Now, Charlie, it is about dinner-time. 
Hurry and pick up the paper, so as to be ready to go 
down to dinner with mamma,” to hear the answer, in 
a most unmistakably rebellious voice : 

‘*T won't!” 

The crisis had come. The battle had been opened 
unawares to the commander. It was a great pity; but 
now it must be fought. 

‘Why, what does my little boy mean by speaking 
like that? Charlie must never say that word to his 
mamma. Charlie must pick up the paper,” said the 
mother. 

‘Charlie won’t! I ain’t going to!” was the answer, 
short, sullen, defiant. 

How mysteriously these sharp skirmishes between 
human beings begin ; between parent and child, friend 
and friend, lover and lover. One minute peace, affec- 
tion, harmony, blessedness, no thought of contention, 
no dream of paining or antagonizing ; and the next— 
nay, the next second—a word has been spoken, and 
another word been answered; a variance has begun ; 
contention has been started; pain, resentment, indig- 
nation, accusing, contradicting, defending—all the mis- 
ery of a quarrel] is upon them. We can never learn to 
be careful enough to ‘leave off strife before it is med- 
died with.” Especially is this true of mothers and 
children. Nine-tenths of the contests between them, 
from which come so much suffering and often so much 
real harm and hardening to-the child’s nature, might 
be avoided if this text were continually prese:.t in the 
mother’s mind. | 

‘‘Charlie,” said his mother, now very firmly, ‘‘ you 
must pick up the paper; and you cannot go down to 
dinner unless you do.” 

Charlie did not care. He had made up his mind not 
to pick up that paper, and he chose to give up the 
pleasure of going down to dinner rather than abandon 
this perverse purpose of his little heart. 

Se she left him and went down todinner. His din- 
ner was sent up to him, and he ate it no doubt with 
‘relish, and a vague sense of being engaged in a grand 
enterprise. It is impossible not to sympathize with 
these dear little men and women when they set up 
their young wills so bravely and hold out so long lead- 
ing forlorn hopes against our superior strength and 
authority. The very virtues which are going to be 
their salvation and the main-spring of all their useful- 
ness in after life are so apt to take in childhood the 
semblance of faults, and to be all classed together 
under one general head of ‘‘ Naughtiness.” 

We still read now and then of parents who believe it 
their duty to ‘‘ break” children’s ‘‘ wills.” When the 
difference between will and willfulness is clearly ap- 
prehended we shall see that in all judicious rebuking 
and controlling of the latter we strengthen the former, 


as is most perfectly illustrated by the battle whose 


course I am now telling. 

When tea time came, Charlie again had the alterna- 
tive set before him of picking up the paper or being 
left to take his supper alone in the nursery. He un- 
derstood clearly now that he would not go out of the 
nursery until he had picked up that paper, and un- 
doubtedly he had in his own childish fashion resolved 
that he would stay in the nursery always. He was 
immovable. He said very little; made little or no reply 
to all the reasoning brought to bear on him; but pick 
up the paper he would not. 

He had two brothers older than himself, one eight 
and the otherten. Their three beds were side by side 
in the nursery, and very dearly the two older boys 
loved their little ‘‘ baby brother,” as he still seemed. 
Vainly they too tried to induce him to yield. 

When night came they all went to bed, with the 
nursery floor still strewn with the miserable little shreds 
of paper which had made all this trouble; Charlie 
slept as sound as any tired warrior on a battle-field 
when an armistice had been proclaimed for the night. 

‘*He’ll pick it up in the morning,” had been every- 

‘body’s thought and expectation. The child had 
never been willful or disobedient before. He was 


sunny, light-hearted, affectionate, impulsive ; naughty 
enough to prove himself human, sometimes, but in 


the main a singularly sweet-tempered, happy little fel- | 


low. 

Everybody’s thought and expectations were mis- 
taken. Charlie got up as dogged as he went to bed; 
if possible, more so. To all remarks on the subject of 


| 


| 


his duty in the matter of that paper he had but one | 


answer. He would not pick it up. 


The day passed by. Everybody took a hand at talk- | 


ing with Charlie. One or two friends of his mother’s, 
whom he liked and who were fond of him, happened 
to call, and were told of the situation; and they 
talked with him. His father held him on his knee a 
long time and talked with him about it. He assented 
to all that was said; admitted that he was a very 
naughty boy; but quietly and persistently, without 
any apparent ill humor, maintained that he would not 
pick up the paper. 

It was a very perplexing dilemma. Ninety-nine 
parents out of a hundred would have pushed the mat- 
ter toa sharp crisis, and either by blows or violent 
measures of some sort have arbitrarily compelled the 
technical act of obedience. But these parents were 
wiser and more patient. They waited for the child to 
conquer himself. 

On the afternoon of this day his playthings were 
taken from him, and he was told that while he was so 
naughty a boy he could not be allowed to piay with 
them. He did not apparently find himself at all dis- 
turbed by being without them; ran about cheerfully, 


looked out of the window, watched the different mem-. 


bers of the family, and seemed contented. 

On the second day the blinds of the nursery were 
shut. His mother thought that perhaps the partial 
darkness and the loss of the outdoor sights of which 
he was so fond would subdue his spirits. He was left 
alone, also; but his indomitable will rose above al! 
these discomforts. Through a crack in the blinds one 
strong sunbeam streamed into the room, and in that 
the shining motes of dust were dancing up and down; 
this was a new sight to Charlie, and lasted him all 
day long; as often as his mother looked in at the 
door she found him walking back and forth in it, 
across it, stretching his little hands into it, and trying 
to catch the motes; as pretty a picture as could be 
dreamed or painted, of a little golden-haired, b!ue- 
eyed child, playing in a sunbeam. 

This day also, a long, long day to the distressed 
mother, came to end, and found Charlie unchanged. 
He was growing now used to the conditions, there 
was no sign or symptom about him of any yielding. 
On the morning of the fourth day, his mother, in des- 
pair, took him in her lap, and essayed once more to 
show him his conduct in its true light. She could pro- 
duce no impressionon him. She began to be seriously 
alarmed. What was to be the end of this contest? 
How long shou'd it be allowed to go on? What was 
the next step to take? In her disheartenment and 
pain she threw herself down on one of the little beds 
in the nursery, and began in spite of herself to weep. 
At the first sound of her sobs Charlie screamed and 
ran to her. ‘‘Oh mamma, mamma, don’t you cry! 
I wili be good. I will be good,” and he burst into a 
violent fit of weeping, himself—the first tears he had 


shed —threw his arms around her, kissed her over avd 


over, and would not leave her till she stopped crying 
and smiled. Then he flew to pick up the paper; the 
tears still rolling down his cheeks, and the penitent 
little voice repeating ‘‘ Don’t you cry, mamna— 
don’t you cry any more. I'll be a good boy. I’m a good 
boy now.” 

The battle was won: won by love. What all reason, 
fear, authority, all had failed to do, was done in a 
second by the might of the divine principle of love; 
before the thought that his motuer was suffering pain 
by reason of his naughtiness all the perverse stub. 
bornness in him melted as frost melts in the sun. 


Some of the after results of this experience were 


profoundly interesting. Charlie had been taught very 
little about God, his parents holding peculiar views on 
this point. From the day of this battle the child be- 
gan to talk about God in a way not at all to be ex- 
plained by any instructions or knowledge he had 
received from his parents. He evidently associated 
in his mind some idea of his having been naughty 
to God as well as to his parents. “If I could go 
where God is,” he said, ‘‘ I'd like to see him; I’d hug 
him just as hard as 1 hug mamma. Wouldn’t God let a 
good boy hug him?” 

This was the first battle of Charlie’s childhood, and 
the last. He is a big boy now, twelve years old; and 


there has never been another. If he had been whipped - 


that first afternoon, and made to pick up that paper on 
the instant, without any real struggle with himself on 
his own individual ground, any real conquering of his 
own purpose by another higher, stronger purpose 
voluntarily brought into action, and given commaid, 
he would have had the fight all to go over again the 
very next time a similar point arose, and as often as 


similar points arose, until he became too old to be con- 
trolled by brute force from the outside. 

The story is a true one, and it seems to me it is well 
worth being set asa parable of truth and wisdom in the 
hearts of all who hold in their hands the making or 
marring of the characters and the ‘lives of little 
children. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. 


By McCormick. 


‘** And especially from every shire’s end 

Of Engie-land to Canterbury they wend” 
NE who visits England for the first time in June 
or July will be struck most of all with the pro- 
tracted daylight. The sun does not set until quarter 
past eight o’clock, the twilight lasts until after ten, 
while hardly three hours elapse before the first rays of 
dawn streak the eastern sky. Of course there is a 
reverse side to the picture, when in winter the sun 
does not rise until eight and sets at four, but the aver- 
age tourist does not see this, and knows nothing of the 
long nights and the short days, too often made shorter 
by fog orstorm. As a regular thing, the more even 
distribution of time, which we enjvy in America, is 
preferable, but for variety’s sake nothing-is more 
charming than an English summer evening with its 
weird prolongation of sunlight and lingering after-glow. 

It was owing to this beneficent astronomical] ar- 
rangement that [ was permitted to fullow in the steps 
of the Knight, the Millere, the Frankeieyne, the Schip- 
manne, and ail the others whom Chaucer has made 
illustrious, and become myself a Canterbury pilgrim. 
The clock had already struck seven when I, with three 
fel!ow pilgrims, set out from the ‘‘ Fleur de Lis” inn pre- 
pared to ‘‘do” Canterbury, but there were yet two hours 
of daylight before us and wedid not shrink from the un- 
dertaking. The cathedral of course claimed our first 
attention. No one of us knew where it was, but as the 
cathedral was so big and Canterbury so little there 
could be no danger of not finding it. As it happened, 
we found it in less than three minutes. Looking 
down a little street to the left, a medieval gateway 
appeared at its further end, beyond and above which 
rose What were unmistakably the cathedral towers. 
The street itself was a discovery; its name, Mercery 
Lane, carried one back to the days of Ciiaucer and 
Becket; its stones had been trodden not only by 
Claucer’s pilgrims, but by the thousands that came 
ror four centuries from every part of the world 

** The holy bliseful martyr for to seek 

That them hath holpen when they were sick.” 
At the corner of the street, moreover, were the veri- 
table remains of the inn—the Chequers of Hope—at 
which the Millere and his associates -lodged when they 
bad reached Canterbury, and finished, no doubt, the im- 
mortal stories with which they had beguiled the day’s 
journey from London. It only needed a little exercise 
of the imagination to people the entire vicinity with 
ghosts. 

One gets the first impression of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral from the best possible point of view. In ap- 
proaching most edifices of the kind only the front is 
to be seen; On passing through the gateway of Can- 
terbury, however, it is the perspective that meets the 
eye, showing not only the front, with its symmetrical 
towers, but the prodigious length of the nave and the 
even greater depth of the choir, broken only by the 
transepts and the great ** Bell Harry” tower risiug out 
of the middle of the structure. For this reason, no 
doubt, it makes a more immediate and striking impres- 
sion than many cathedrals which are its superiors in 
size. The perspective of the interior, viewed from the 
front door, is not less fine, though hy an architectural 
trick the building is deflected trom a straight line 
midway in its depth, while its general effect is en- 
hanced by a series of steps by which, as an old writer 
remarks, ‘‘church seemed to be piled upon church 
and a new temple entered as soon as the first was 
ended.” 

The spectacle which it presents now must be very 
different from that which met the admiring gaze of 
Chaucer’s pilgrims. At this day it is somber, bare 
aud cold, as it has been indeed ever since it was de- 
spoiled—first by Henry VIIL., and then by the soldiers 
of the Commonwealth. In Chaucer’s time it blazed 
with color; and the pilgrim entering in at the great 
door of the nave must have been dazzled by the won- 
derful display. The decorations of the roof, the mar- 
velous stained glass windows, of which one or two 
remain to show what the rest must have been, the 
gilded tombs and the brilliant draperies were enough 
to impress the dullest imagination; and yet all these 
were Only the approach to that which was the central 
object of the edifice, the imposing shrine of Saint 
Thomas & Becket. 

Of this structure, which for three hundred years was 
the objective point of English Catholic devotion, not a 
trace now remains, as no trace remains of the spot 
where Becket himself was killed. A little block in the 
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pavement of the transept indicates where in the old 
cathedral the haughty prelate was set upon by Fitzurse 
and his fellow conspirators and slain; but the old 
cathedral was burned down three years after the mur- 
der, and it is only by stretch of fancy that the scene of 
his death can now be reproduced. To locate the shrine 
is not a matter of any difticulty—one may take his 
stand back of the present altar with absolute certainty 
that here at least was the spot where Becket was 
buried—but to picture its magnificence is almost an 
impossible task. The pilgrims of the nineteenth cent- 
ury see only the bare pavement where those of the 
thirteenth found a lofty altar tomb, of which the lower 
part was stone and the upper a movable canopy of 
richly-painted wood. At a given signal the canopy was 
raised, and the shrine itself, glittering with gold and 
embossed with jewels, dazzled their unaccustomed sight. 

Among the pilgrims were sometimes kings and 
queens who might look in the chest and see the shriv- 
eled body of the saint. These, it may be believed, 
were always welcome guests from the gifts that they 
left. Edward I. of England, it is said, offered to the 
shrine the golden crown of John Balliol; Henry VIL. left 
by his will a kneeling likeness of himself to be ‘set 
before St. Thomas of Canterbury and as nigh to the 
shrine of St. Thomas as might be,” while Louis VII. of 
France contributed a diamond as large as a hen’s egg, 
which was the wonder of the church, and burned at 
night like fire. So valuable, indeed, did the treasure 
become that when the shrine was finally destroyed by 
Henry VIII. the jewels and gold filled two strong cof- 
fers, which were carried off on the shoulders of seven 
or eight men, while as many as six and twenty carts 
were needed to take away the rest of the spoils. The 
great diamond King Henry appropriated to his own 
use, wearing it in a finger ring, where it must have 
been inconveniently large, and bequeathing it at his 
death to his daughter Mary. Although Mary was a de- 
vout Catholic, and the gem had been rifled from the 
tomb of the most famous of Catholic saints, that fact 
did not prevent her from making it the principal orna- 
ment in her jeweled collar. 

Where Becket’s tomb is only a recollection that of 
the Black Prince is still a reality. It is an evidence of 
the strong hold which the prince has always had on 
the English people, not only that his body should have 
been thought worthy to rest beside that of the vener- 
able martyr, but that when public sentiment changed 
toward the martyr, and his remains were cast out and 
burned, those of the prince remained undisturbed. The 
gilt and color which adorned his recumbent effigy have 
worn away; the coat which he wore, and which for 
five hundred years has hung above the tomb, is mouldy 
and decayed ; but the memory of his brave deeds and 
manly virtues is imperishable. The lapse of centuries 
has served only to add to its luster; and no one has 
ever estimated him so humbly as he did himself, in the 
inscription which he directed should be placed on his 
tomb. Theinscription isin quaint old Norman French, 
of which some one has made the following translation : 

** Here lies the most noble Prince Edward, eldest son of the moat 
noble King Edward III., Prince of Aquitaine and Wales, Duke of 
Cornwall, and Earl of Chester, who died on Trinity Sunday, the 8th 
of June, 1376. To the soul of whom God grant mercy. Amen.” 
Whoe’er thou be that passest by where this corpse interred doth lie, 
Understand what I shall say, as at this time speak I may ; 

Such as thou art, such was 1; such as I am shalt thou be. 

Little did 1 think on death long as I enjoyed my breath. 

Great riches here I did possess, whereof I made great nobleness. 

I had gold, ~ilver, wardrobes, land, great treasures, horses, houses 
grand, 

But now a Caitiff poor am 1, deep in the ground, lo, here I lie; 

My beauty great is all quite gone, my flesh is wasted to the bone. 

My house is narrow now and throng, nothing but truth comes from 
my tongue, 

And if ye should see me this day, I do not think but ye would say 

That I had never been a man, so much altered now I aim. 

For God’s sake pray to the Heavenly King, that he my soul to hea- 
ven would bring, 

And they that pray and make accord for me, unto my God and Lord, 

God place them in his Paradise, wherein no wretched Caitiff lies.” 

Next to the cathedral in point of interest among 
the features of Canterbury is St. Martin’s church, in 
which it is believed Ethelbert, king of Kent, was 
baptized by St. Augustine, and which at any rate is 
associated with the earliest preaching of Christianity 
in Great Britain. There was yet half an hour of 
twilight when we emerged from the cathedral, and it 
did not seem that we could put it to any better use 
than by visiting this venerable landmark; so we pro- 
ceeded along Burgate Street, as the Clerke and the 
Frankeleyne had no doubt done long before, passing 
the monastery of St. Augustine on the way and coming 
in due time to a little house where, as a sign an- 
nounced, the keys of the church were kept. We had 
scarcely thought of getting in the place, but this seemed 
to open up the possibility, and knocking at the door we 
we inquired respectfully whether the church were open. 

The woman, for it was a woman who answered the 
knock, intimated that the church was not open, and 
that her husband being away there was no one to go 
with us to open it. ‘I don’t know if I might let you 
have the keys ”—she added reflectively. 

This was something I had not ventured myself to 


suggest, though I had no hesitation in following it up. 
‘*We would take good care of them,” I urged, ‘‘ you 
see we are Americans, and it would be a disappoint- 
ment, after coming so far, not to get in.” 

‘*You’d be sure and lock the doors up again?” she 
inquired, slowly producing the keys from her pocket. 

‘““We will be quite sure,” Itold her; ‘‘and very 
much obliged”—as she handed over the bunch and we 
made promptly off in the direction pointed out. 

By the time we had reached the little building it 
had grown quite dark, and all that could be seen on 
entering it was the outline of the nave, unbroken by 
transept orchoir. As our eyes became accustomed, 
however, to the dusk, we were able to make out the 
stone coffin in which Bertha, the Christian queen of 
Ethelbert, was buried, and the stone font in which 
Ethelbert himself was baptized. Daylight would have 
shown us little else. The chief interest of the church 
lies in its great antiquity. We took pains to lock the 
door and close the gate, and when we returned the 
keys to the good woman we did not omit to leave a 
small pecuniary acknowledgment of her kindness 
with each of her bright-faced little girls. 

Properly speaking, this was the end of our pilgrim- 
age. But the next morning, as we went on board the 
Channel boat at Dover, among the first people we saw 
were an Englishman and his wife with whom, on our 
way to Canterbury, we had traveled a short distance. 

‘‘Ah!” he said, a little later, when we met him face 
to face, *‘and how did you like Canterbury ?” 

We assured him that we had liked it very much 
indeed. 

‘“You’re Americans, of course,” he remarked. 

We assented; asking why it should be of course. 

He laughed a little. 

“Oh!” he said; ‘‘I told my wife when we saw you 
come on board that you were surely Americans. None 
but Americans, you know, would undertake to see 
Canterbury in a single night.” 


HARVEST HOME. 
By Mrs. R. H. TURNER. 


OST gratefully we gather 

4 The fruitage of the year, 
And offer our thanksgiving 

With heart and voice sincere! 
The sowing and the planting 

Have brought their blest reward; 
Lo, would we place our offering 

Low at Thy feet, O Lord— 

Our Harvest Home. 


What wealth of treasure greets us, 
To bless the labor done ! 
How hard the work and watching, 
How sweet the triumph won! 
What golden gleams of beauty 
The ripened fruitage yields ! 
With songs of joy and gladness 
We glean the fragrant fields. 
Sweet Harvest Home! 


O Lord, when Thou dost gather 
Thy sheaves of golden wheat, 
And from the worthless masses 
Select the pure and meet— 
When, all earth’s harvests over, 
Thine own is just begun— 
O grant, Our Heavenly Father, 
We hear Thy call, ‘‘ Well Done !” 
Thy Harvest Home! 


THE FRUIT OF OUR LIPS. 
By tHe Rev. Georce F. Pentecost. 


F old, when Israel walked in close fellowship with 
God, and love and service abounded, the great 
brazen altar in the court of the tabernacle was laden 
with burnt offerings and peace offerings. The heavens 
were filled with the savor of their sweet smell as it as- 
cended up to God, and the tables of the priests and the 
offerers were laden with the ‘‘ wave breast” and the 
‘* heave shoulder ” of the sacrifice ; and the offerer, the 
priests and their children and the Lord feasted together. 
These offerings, when made in sincerity, were a mark 
of a high spiritual estate, or the evidence of a genuine 
repentance from a backslidden and sinful state. 

The especial object of the peace offering was that 
the offerer might give expression to his thankfulness 
of heart or register a vow of service (Lev. vii., 15, 16). 
It is in antitypical allusion to this offering that the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews urges the Jewish 
Christians to offer the ‘‘sacrifice of praise continually 
—that is, the frwt of our lips.” (See also an allusion 
to this in Ps. Ixix., 30, 31; Hos. xiv., 2; Jonah ii., 9). 

Now, it seems to me that no one sign of the low 
state of the church-life is more conspicuous than the 
general absence of hearty offering of the fruit of our 
lips to God. Alas! it is hard to get a thank offering 
now for him. And yet, how the fat of such calves 
would burn on his altar, how the church would sit at 
the table of these heave offerings, and eat. 


The cause of Christ seems to be like a ship which 
started from port in the first century with a fine large 
propeller of four blades: preaching, testimony, 
prayer and thanksgiving. On the voyage the blade of 
testimony has been lost; but still the good old ship 
has gone along, though at a retarded rate of speed. 
After a while the blade of praise, or thanksgiving, gave 
out and was lost. Still the ship goes, but yet more 
slowly. Again, prayer is broken off, not wholly, but 
half-way down the blade. Yet the ship goes on, mak- 
ing way as best the Master can navigate her with one 
blade left; namely, preaching. 

When will the people of God awaken to the fact 
that if we are to have apostolic power we must have 
apostolic equipment ? ‘‘They testified . . . the: 
word.” ‘*They went everywhere preaching.” They 
continued with one accord in prayers.” They ‘* abound- 
ed with thanksgiving,” praising God and having favor 
with the people. And the Lord added to the church 
daily. 

The church will be weak and lame until we come in- 
to the house of God again with abundant peace offer- 
ing: the ‘‘ fruit of our lips.” 

How little real prayer, how little hearty praise, how 
lifeless and pointless the exhortation, how stale the 
testimony that for the most part is heard in our social 
religious meetings, and how few who are found offer- 
ing! As for religious conversation, it is almost a ‘lost 
art” in the church. And yet the prevalence of this 
service of our lips is a mark of a spiritual people. For 
we read that ‘‘they who loved the Lord spake often 
one to another ” (Mal. iii., 16, 18). Christ says of his 
spouse that her lips ‘‘ drop as the honey-comb,” (Cant. 
iv., 11). David said if only the Lord would open his 
mouth by taking away his sin, his lips should show 
forth his praise (Ps. 51). Paul urges us to ‘ exhort 
one another daily” (Heb. xiii.), and many other such 
scriptures. Among other great gifts which made the 
Corinthian church famous was its ‘‘ abounding utter- 
ance.” This was commended, even though much of 
the speech and prayer and prophecy was ‘“‘ sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

‘Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” says the Master (Matt. xiii. 34). ‘‘ A good 
man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth 
forth good things: and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure evil things.” Profanity, declarations of infi- 
delity, and atheism, ‘‘ scientific” (so-called) scoftings, 
filthy communications” abound on every hand where 
unbelievers congregate; and go unrebuked by the 
Christians who stand in their way ; walk in their coun- 
sel and sit in their seat (Ps. i.). But on the contrary 
how little ‘‘talking by the way,” (Luke xxiv. 32) and 
‘‘taking sweet counsel together” ; and how seldom 
in the assembly of the saints (small at best in these 
days) do we hear one Christian rising and saying, 
‘* Draw near, all ye that fear God, and I will tell you 
what he hath done for my soul” (Ps. Ixvi. 16). 

Every patent-medicine man can fill a book with 
written and certified testimonies to the virtue of his 
nostrums; but if a pastor preaches the Gospel and 
then calls for the testimony all lips seem to be struck 
dumb. I could not conceive of Christ calling multi- 
tudes around him whom he had healed, and saying, 
‘“There be those among you who do not believe that 
Ican and do save. If any of you have been healed I 
would be gratified by your testimony.” I say I can 
not conceive of them all sitting still. But I think 
they would all of them be on their feet at once waiting 
for opportunity to say, ‘‘He opened mine ears.” 
‘‘He met me when I was blind—now I see,” another. 
‘] was lame but he healed me with a word.” ‘And 
I was dumb, but now, thank God, I can speak for him.” 
‘* And I,” says another, ‘‘had wasted all my substance 
on physicians and grew worse—but he healed me by a 
touch.” ‘*‘ And I was a sinful woman and he forgave 
me and sent me into peace and purity.” And so I 
think they would go on till he stopped them. Yet if 
the people are now, in this day of skepticism, urged 
to make this offering to the Lord they are fertile with 
reasonless excuses : 

1. ‘‘ Religion is too sacred a_ thing to talk about. 
Christ is too precious to be paraded in meetings and 
the like.” This is the devil’s device—if such excusers of 
themselves are sincere. For Christ has bidden us to 
confess him before men. Not a profession but a con- 
fession ; not to speak of yourself, but in fellowship 
with the Holy Ghost speak of Christ. Christ con- 
fessed with the mouth is like a lamp in a miner’s hat ; 
it does not throw light on the miner, but into the 
darkness about him. The Christian has no more right 
to smother his testimony in the napkin of silence than 
he has to bury his talent in the napkin of selfishness. 
The Master will deal with both such servants when he 
comes. 

2. ‘‘I am not eloquent,” says another, with Moses; 
and yet they will wax eloquent in excuses to prove 
that they cannot speak for God. 

3. ‘*The people are critical.” This shows that you 
are more concerned about what the people will say of 
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you than what they will think of Christ. And so on 
through the weary list of excuses. ‘‘Take with you 
words, and turn to the Lord: say unto him, Take 
away all iniquity and receive us graciously: so will 
we render the calves of our lips.” (Hos. xiv. 2.) 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AT’ ST. 
LOUIS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

rT NHE great metropolis of the interior has just been the 

scene of the 72d Annual Meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. For 
the first time this city of half a million people, the 
generous helper of Home Missionary operations at its 
doors and beyond, has had adull, square view of the 
work of the American Board in foreign lands. 

Though remote from the seat of its administration 
and the place of its origin this annual meeting drew 
many from New England, still more from the Central 
West and from Home Missionary fields. There have 
been no great crowds, as at Lowell; not so many emi- 
nent men were within easy call ready to respond with 
eloquent speech; and the exceptional presenee at 
Lowell of Nerayan Sheshadri, Dr. Hannay, Dr. Steven- 
son and M. Reveillaud has had no parallel this year. 

There were present, however, an unusualjnumber of 
missionaries: Dr. Blodgett, of China, Dr. Greene and 
Mr. Gulick, of Japan, Messrs. Sturges and Randfof 
Micronesia, Noyes and Park, of India, Dr. Washburn, 
of Robert College, Messrs. Reynolds, Parmelee, Smith 
and House, of Turkey, and Schaufiler, of Austria, with 
several others. The meetings have all been held in Pil- 
grim Church, which is admirably adapted for such a 
purpose, and have been earnest, spiritual and helpful 
to the cause. 

The event of Tuesday was the sermon in the evening 
by the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., of Providence, 
on the subject, ‘‘ Counting the Cost.” It was eloquent, 
thoughtful, inspiring. It struck the key-note of the 
meeting, as was evident from the frequent references 
to it; which is saying a good deal for an opening ser- 
mon. The preacher’s great ability and popular talent 
are aflame with. enthusiasm. He believes intensely, 
firmly, and is himself profoundly in earnest. He held 
a deeply interested audience an hour and a quarter 
while he briefly sketched the hindrances in the 
way of the world-conquest and enlarged upon the 
resources of the church in the grace of God, the Gos- 
pel message, the risen Christ and the Holy Spirit. The 
sermon wiil bear reading twice. 

The reports of the Home and Foreign Departments, 
including the Treasurers’, were, as usual, full, clear 
and able. These were, according to custom, put into 
the hands of committees, by them to be brought be- 
fore the meeting and emphasized by their chairmen 
and others. That of the Home Department received 
able attention from Dr. Little, of Chicago, who was 
followed by arunning fire of brief speeches, the bur- 
den of which was how to bring the receipts up to 
$500,000—the aim and ‘‘ resolution” of several. such 
meetings, not yet realized; possibly not likely to be 
by speech-making. 

A brilliant episode on Wednesday morning was the 
speech of Dr. Post, the veteran leader of Congrega- 
tionalists in the Mississippi Valley. With the fresh- 
ness and power of other years, in a way altogether 
unique and marvelously comprehensive, he surveyed 
the world field, and marshaled the forces which make 
the present age so tremendous in possibilities, and so 
critical in its opportunities, as if, indeed, we were on 
the eve of some grand development of. Divine provi- 
dence. This speech closed a morning session packed 
full of thought, and stirring the sensibilities, so that 
those who had sat through found themselves exhausted 
by the demands made upon their attention and sym- 
pathy. The missions, each in order, occupied the 
whole of Thursday, except so much time as was taken 
for the sacrament of the Lord’sSupper. The missionaries 
made stirring addresses, eloquent over what had been 
accomplished, and with appeal for recruits in order to 
enlargement. Especially the older men, like Mr. Noyes, 
pressed this point on account of the short term of life 
remaining to them. 

The special papers of this year, which are a feature 
of these annual gatherings, were, ‘‘ Our Great Trust,” 
by Dr. Clark, and ‘‘China as a Field for Missionary 
Occupation,” by Prof. Judson Smith, of Oberlin. The 
latter was a cogent argument for immediate advance 
upon this vast empire, both on account of its great 
needs and its relation to the rest of Asia. The 
‘¢China Band” of Oberlin owes its inspiration largely 
to Prof. Smith. It is not to be wondered that he was 
received with enthusiasm. ‘‘Our Great Trust” is in- 
dicated by Dr. Clark in a single sentence: ‘“‘To 
us pre-eminently is given the establishment of Chris- 
tian states and empires around the globe ;” and as in- 
dicating the urgency of the hour it was said, ‘‘The 
truth is, we are come to one of the critical periods of 
history, when the future of races and countries turns 


on the decision almost of an hour.” The paper was 
very able, and was made the order for Wednesday 
evening, when several big addresses were made. Dr. 
Arthur Pierson, of Detroit, an enthusiast on mis- 
sions, added Presbyterian fuel, to increase the heat of 
our zeal, in the closing speech of the evening. 
Thursday evening, again, was the occasion of several 
brief addresses on the general subject of missions and, 


next after Tuesday, the memorable evening of the 


week, though, it must be confessed, not a little disap- 
pointing to such as hoped to see it issue in a more pro- 
found missionary interest. Hon. Alpheus Hardy, the 
chairman, forcibly emphasized the fact that every man 
is a trustee forGod, and atrust is always asacred thing; 
a good speech to begin and end with. Dr. Washburn 
bore testimony to the fact of a crisis in the East, and 
of a great trust with us in connection therewith, since 
in the failure of diplomacy almost all saving influences 
in the Turkish Empire come from America. Mr. Park, 
of India, contrasted the systems of Brahmanism and 
Christianity in their practical effects. The Rev. Wm. 
Curry, of Leeds, England, genially expressed the 
sentiments of England toward us, and emphasized our 
oneness, and Dr. Withrow, of Boston, summed up 
the experiences of fifty-four hours in a sentence— ‘‘ This 
train is moving; get aboard”—and emphasized im- 
pulses as more effective than method in securing the 
resources called for. The prayer of Dr. Ganse carried 
all hearts with it. 

Friday morning closed the session of the Board, 
always looked forward to as carrying the interest to 
high-water mark in farewell addresses of missionaries, 
fervent devotions, the vote of thanks, the address of 
the Board by its representative and the response by the 
pastor of the church where the meetings are held. In 
this latter service Dr. Thompson, of the Prudential 
Committee, represented the Board, and Dr. Goodell 
made one of his felicitous speeches in reply, full of 
deep feeling and suggestive of enlarged endeavors. 
Pilgrim Church and its popular pastor have admirably 
entertained their four or five hundred guests, and sent 
them on their way rejoicing; it is hoped also with a 
higher consecration to the cause of missions. Port- 
land Me., is to be the place of the next meeting, and 
Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of Chicago, the preacher. The 
officers of the Board were retlected, except that the 
Rev. H. A. Stimson was made Recording Secretary in 
place of Dr. Means. If it was by some thought a tittle 
hazardous to call this annual convocation so far to the 
West, the issue will satisfy all that the step was a wise 
one. Westward the star of empire takes its way; 
westward the constituency of the Board is reaching 
into Home Missionary fields, whence are drawn some 
of its best recruits, and its funds more and more. The 
impression left was a good one. , 

Str. Louis, Mo. 


THE FEAST OF TABERNAULES:' 
By LymMan ABBOTT. 


r[ \HE Feast of Tabernacles was one of the greater 
festivals to be observed by Israel. It was insti- 
tuted to commemorate the dwelling of people in tents 
while in the desert. Held at the year’s end, when all 
the labors of the field were consummated, on the 15th 
day of the seventh month, and answering to our Octo- 
ber, it resembled somewhat our own Thanksgiving 
Day, and was sometimes called the ‘* Feast of Ingath- 
ering.” The Jews were a much more joyous people, 
however, than the Puritans. Their Thanksgiving lasted 
a week. They livedin a milder climate. During this 
thanksgiving week they dwelt in booths or tents, 
which in the later peried of their history were 
pitched on the flat roofs of the houses, in the 
courts of the Temple, in the streets and market-places 
of the city and in its environs. The occasion was 
seized for one of religious instruction; the law was 
read to the assembled people and interpreted by preach- 
ers appointed for the purpose. Thus the Feast of 
Tabernacles, while in one aspect it resembled our 
Thanksgiving Day, in another aspect resembled the 
modern camp-meeting. In later days 1t was custom- 
ury to draw water from the Pool of Siloam and carry it 
in a golden vessel to the altar, where it was poured 
into a silver basin and conducted by pipes to the 
Kedron. It was when this joyous procession was 
bearing with shouts and rejoicings this sacred water 
to the Temple, in commemoration of the time when 
the famished, stricken people were supplied miracu- 
lously by water flowing from the riven rock, that 
Christ stood and cried to the people as they passed, 
‘*If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.’” 
1. The tendency of the American mind is always to 
look forward, a tendency with which I confess I very 
heartily sympathize. We are to live for the future, 
and therefore mainly in the future. Only he whose 


1 [International §. S. Lesson for November 13, 1881.—Lev. xxiii., 33- 
44. Golden Text: Psalm. ciii., 2. 
2 John vii., 37. For other notice of the observance of this feast 
see Neh, vii., 13-18; Hos. xii., 9; Zech. xiv., 16-19. 


work is done lives in the past. Nevertheless, the wise 
man and the wise community will draw both lessons 
and inspiration from the past. Commemorative days, 
commemorative occasions, if rightly used, are full of 
value. We have too few of them in our American cal- 
endar. It is well for us to make much of the Fourth 
of July, though we might celebrate it in ways more 
fitting than by fire-crackers ; it is well for us to recall 
once a year the heroism of our soldiers in the Civil 
War, and keep their graves fragrant with strewed 
flowers ; it is well for us that we have made National 
the Puritan Thanksgiving Day; that we stop long 
enough from our driving and our hurry to look back 
with grateful hearts over the past year. Commemora- 
tive days are as valuable to the home as to the nation. 
Every child’s birthday should be marked in the year 
and made a day of sacred memories and blessed hopes; 
every anniversary of the wedding-day should be made 
golden with glowing recollections of past life and love, 
and with new inspirations of love for life to come. 
These days that give us pause, that encourage us to re- 
flect on the work done and the blessings received, are 
among the best and most useful days of all the year. 

2. But to make them -serve their best purpose they 
should be days of godly recollection; days of re- 
membrance, primarily and chiefly, of God’s mercies to 
us, Of God’s comforting grace in sorrow, strengthen- 
ing grace in temptation, and inspiring grace in joy and 
prosperity. Itis in some sense unfortunate that the 
old-time habit of reading the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and listening to an oration, and perhaps a poem, 
is dropping out of our Fourth of July celebrations. 
The ministry can do something to advantage to give a 


new turn to this national holiday by recalling to their | 


people on the nearest Sabbath the evidences of divine 
Providence in the year or the years that have passed 
in the nation’s life. To use Thanksgiving Day as a 
mere occasion for a big dinner is a desecration and a 
profanation, It should be a day of holy rejoicing 
both in our churches and in our homes. These 
festive occasions should be times for rejoicing 
‘‘before the Lord your God;” they should be so kept 
that the generations shall tell to succeeding generations 
the providence and blessing of God in the various 
exigencies and experiences of the nation. Already, 
to the young men of the day, the Civil War and eman- 
cipation are dim and almost effaced visions. We 
ought to keep their memory green; we ought thus 
to keep forever fresh the recollection of what God 
has done for the nation, in its preservation and in its 
deliverance from serfdom. 

And this is equally true of our home anniversaries. 
Our Christmas Day ought not to be a tribute te Santa 
Claus. The Germans are wiser than we are in making 
this day memorable to the Christ-child rather than 
the popish saint. The birthday and the wedding day 
should be remembered not merely in gifts and social 
gatherings and friendly greetings, but also in special 
thanksgivings at family prayers, in a hymn and a 
scripture selected for the purpose, and in a prayer that 
does not forget the blessing of life and the blessing of love. 

3. Remembrances of God’s helpfulness in past ex- 
periences of trouble should not, however, be confined 
to special commemorative days. When David was 
cast down and almost in despair he borrowed hope 
for the future from treasured memories of the past. 
‘‘ Hath God forgotten to be gracious ; hath he in anger 
shut up his tender mercies? And I said, This is my 


infirmity ; but I will remember the years of the right > 


hand of the Most High. I will remember the works 
of the Lord; surely I will remember thy wonders of 
old.” In the time of his joy he stimulated his spirit 
to greater rejoicing, enhancing his present exultation 
by his happiest recollection: ‘‘Sing unto the Lord oh 
ye saints of his, and give thanks at the remembrance 
of his hoiiness;” ‘‘rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous, 
and give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness.” 
Are you in trouble and perplexity? Is your life walled 
up before you? Have you come to the mountain 
range through which you can discern no clove? Look 
back ; remember how often in your pathway through life 
you have come to like walls, and how often you have 
found a fruitful valley in the midst of the hills, through 
which you have walked singing. Consider the days 
of old, the years of ancient time; call to remembrance 


your song in the night. Is your heart light, your home ~ 


bright, your business prospering: your life-boughs 
full of blossom and fruit and song birds? Remember 
in this hour of your ingathering the harvests of God’s 
goodness in times past, and stir your heart to sweeter 
songs and louder exultation. ‘‘ Bless the Lord, oh 
my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy name.” 

4. We have, I think, Christ’s own authority for giv- 


ing to this Feast of Ingathering a profounder meaning 


than the Jews ever gave to it. The fruits of this life 
are but parables of the fruits of the Spirit. The water 
that poured from the riven rock, the water that wells 
in our own time from the secret spring in the earth 
beneath our feet, is but a symbol of that which Christ 
gives to those that drink and never thirst again. The 
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grain we gather with our sickle, the food that lies 
upon our table, the fruits that are stored in our gran- 
aries, are but symbols of the bread which he gives to 
those who, having eaten, hunger nomore forever. We 
need not, we ought not, te be always looking back for 
the evidences of God’s goodness. The show-bread in 
the tabernacle was renewed every week; the manna 
that fell from heaven fell every day. We ought to 
be able in our spiritual experience to gather the fruits 
of the Spirit, joy, love, peace, fresh every day; cer- 
tainly Sabbatn by Sabbath. Nevertheless, we may also 
well look back and see how from our first spiritual 
birthday, when we were born into the country of God, 
he has been our Father and has fed us; how from our 
first emancipation, when he led us through the Red 
Sea, and whelmed our pursuing sins in the depths of 
the sea, where they should be seen no more forever, 
his pillar of fire has led us by night, his voice has 
guided, his hand has fed. So the Spirit shall fulfill 
Christ’s double promise; he shall both teach us all 
things and bring all things to our remembrance. 

Such seem to me to be some of the lessons which 
this old-time Feast of the Tabernacles, like a hoary- 
headed Hebrew prophet, has to utter to us. P 


8S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 
CentraL Toovcnt.—Praising theLord for his benefits. 


Our day of national thanksgiving, so near at hand, 
has in it so much of the ancient Feast of Tabernacles 
that it would be quite in accordance with the fitness 
of things to associate them in such a way that one will 
help to explain the other. 

Let the class-room be decorated with boughs, if pos- 
sible; let them be formed into a canopy over the heads 
of the children. Bunches of grain and clusters of fruit 
would add much to the decorations. 

An order of exercises somewhat like the following 
might be adopted: 

1. Song, ‘‘ Lord Jehovah, inthe Temple.” * (p. 8.)' 

2. Recitation by alittle girl holding a bunch of grain: 

“* After the patient toiling, 
After the heat and rain, 
After the digging and molilng, 
Comes the golden grain.” 

8. Recitation by a little girl carrying a basket of fruit 
and flowers: 

*“* The rich, the beautiful flowers, 
The fruit so luscious and sweet, 
The vineyard and the bowers 
Scatter treasures at our feet.” 

4. Recitation by class: God's promise of harvest. 
(Gen. viii., 22 ) 

5. Song, ‘‘ Praise the Giver of All.” (p. 9.) 

6. The Lesson. 

7. Golden Tezt recited. 

8. Song, ‘‘ Hosanna be the Children’s Song.” (p. 11.) 

OUTLINE OF LESSON. 

Direct the children’s attention to the boughs over 
their heads. Tell them that once each year, after the 
Israelites had gathered in their fruit and grain, they 
made houses of leaves in the parks of the city, or on 
their house-tops, and lived in them for seven days. 
Tell also that God commanded them to do it, and that 
they spent the time in offering sacrifices, in marching 
and singing, and even dancing in the court of the 
tabernacle to worship God. 

Tell the children that time of rejoicing was called 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and that it was to make the 
people remember not only God’s goodness in making 
their fruit and grain grow, but it was also to make 
them remember hcw God had safely kept them during 
all the years after they had left Egypt until they were 
brought to the land God had promised to give them. 

Teach the children that Thanksgiving Day is our 
Feast of Tabernacles; that while we eat on that day 
the good things usually provided we must not forget 

to thank the God of harvest for all his gifts to us, 
and for bringing our forefathers to this land. It would 
be exceedingly appropriate in this connection for the 
teacher to give a briei account of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, and their efforts, blessed of God, to establish 
& pure religion. 

Give each child a pretty leaf cut out of green paper 
to carry home, on which to write during the week 
everything to be thankful for. 


—It is trulya sublime spectacle when, in the still- 
ness of the night, in an unclouded sky, the stars, like 
the world’s choir, rise and set, and as it were, divide 
existence into two portions; the one belonging to the 
earthly is silent in the perfect stillness of the night, 
while the other alone comes forth in sublimity, pomp 
and majesty. Viewed in this light, the starry heavens 
truly exercise a moral influence over us; and who can 
readily stray into the paths of immorality if he has 
been accustomed to live amidst such thoughts and 
frequently to dwell upon them ?—[Wilnelm Von Hum- 
boldt. 

a Words and music for these pieces may be found in “ Songs for 
Young Folks,” Biglow & Main, New York, 85 cents. 


Diymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WarD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE rejoice that our voice, harsh though it be, rising into the mel- 
ody of the heavenly host is not discordant. In the thunder of the 
everflowing choral of the sounds of earth, when war is most desolat- 
ing, when the voice of the people is as the soands of the sea, when 
men’s fury, or passion, or enthusiasm lifts itself up, we rejoice that 
there can be no disturbance where thou art, that things which are 
discordant are to become harmonious and mingled, that yet in all the 
universe everything shall be harmonized and made perfect, and that 
God shall be God over all, blessed and blessing forever. 

We draw near with our infirmities and our conscious sinfulness. 
We draw near knowing well that our hearts are undisciplined, that 
love is not regent, and that pride, avarice, anger, passion, and too 
often lusts, fiery ard brutal, disfigure the character of the soul. We 
are conscious, every day, that our best things are low in tone, and 
that we are degenerate, acting under influences that are of the world 
and worldly. What is the heart such as we can bring to thee fora 
temple? Thou must dwell with us as the Healer and not as the 
King. Yet one day thon shalt be our King absolute; but now we 
are sick, now we are impotent and lame, and now if thou comest to 
us thou must come as a Deliverer, thou must come as a Physician of 
the soul. We need thee very much, and on every side, and each 
day. We are so easily beaten down by the storms of life. The thing 
that is good in us is so constantly touched, so constant!y scorched, 
either by the heat or by the cold, and that which is @# the earth is so 
strong. so instant and so unslumbering, that if thou art not present 
we shall run away with ourselves, we shall run over thy laws, and in 
treading them down we shall receive in ourselves the thorns and this- 
tles,and be pierced through and through, and carry troubles, each 
one light but all mighty, till, by and by, in disaster and overwhelming 
sorrow we shall be cast aside and destroyed, and not know what 
ailed us. 

So from year to year we gather, from year to year we heap up; 
and only thou knowest the path on which we are walking altogether; 
only thou canst keep the register of our progress; only thou canst 
know what are the forces that are around about us, and how near 
they are to prevailing. 

O thou all-saving God, that hast brought us into life in love, and 
in love art administering the universe, be pleased, we beseech of thee, 
to succor us. Forgiving, thou doest; for as we may not angry 
when the sun hath gone down, so with every setting sun thou dost 
remember our sins no more against us, and art forgiving us day by 
day, with an unending graciousness. Grant, we pray thee, that it 
may work in us, not presumption and continuance of transgression, 
but humbleness of mind, and more of conscience, and the conscience 
of love more and more perfectly. Deliver us, we beseech of thee, 
from easily besetting sins. Deliver us from all those passions 
within us that run with the currents of life ; from vanity, from pride, 
from ostentation, from insincerity, from hypocrisy, from low and 
vulgar desires; and give us inspiration for truth, for simplicity, for 
fidelity, for honesty, for heroism. Grant that we may live where 
thou hast called us to ¢o valiantly, that we may not look away from 
the place incessantly where we are to fight our battle to some other 
one’s place, that we may not refuse the duty of a day because we 
would prefer the duties of the days that are yet tocome. Wherever 
we are called there may we be Christ’s men, whether it be in places 
high orin places low; whether it be in prosperity or in adverstty; 
whether it be hidden or standing in the fall light. Whatever we do 


may wedo ali to the glory of God, and ilumine our obscurity by our 
faith in God, and lighten our burdens by walking in the strength of 
God; and make all the way clear by saying, Thy will be done, and 
accepting, day by day, the revelations of thy providence asthe in- 
dication of thy will. 

We pray that thou wilt bring near to alla sense of the fagitive 
nature of time and this world, and of the eternal and permanent 
glory of the world to which we go. May we be mindful that out of 
all our disappointments and sorrows we may still have peace and 
trust in the Lord our God. Sanctify to us everywhere in our labors 
in the world the mission of thy providence, and the ministration of 
thy grace, and carry us steadfastly onward from glory to glory of 
dominion until we shall stand in Zion and before God. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be eterna! praises. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 
ADMINISTRATION BY LUVE* 


‘““And the Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abandant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving in- 
iquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers;upon the children, and 
upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the fourth gene- 
ration.” —Exop. xxxiv., 6, 7. 

3 propose to ask, What is the idea of a divine being 
that has been set up for the ages? and how does 
it accord with our moral sentiment and with our inter- 
pretation of the experience of manhood through the 
ages? Surely I could have found no better text than 
this, which may be called the Gate Beautiful of the 
Old Testament dispensation. 7 

Moses had undertaken to conduct the people from 
Egypt through the desert, to establish institutions and 
policies, to establish a national character and to give it 
fixity and elevation; and he said to God, ‘‘ You must 
give me a higher inspiration. Show me thyself, if I 
am to take this great people. I cannot look into the 
voiceless air and call thee God. I cannot, under the 
great difficulties that will press me down, stand alone. 
I must have thee. If thou go not with me, send me 
not.” He besought God that he would make such a 
revelation to him of his glory that it would satisfy 
every doubt and craving, and fill him with strength to 
meet the emergencies of his gigantic task. 

The reply of God was, ‘‘ I cannot show you the full- 
ness of my glory, but I can give you, as it were, a 
glimpse of it.” Then he called him up into the moun- 
tain; and there is no drama in fictitious literature, there 


*Sunpay Morwina, October 23, 1881. Lesson: Ps. fxxvil. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 28, 510, 645. Reported expressly for 


The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


is no conception of Homer, there is no Greek tragedy, 
there is nothing anywhere that for one single moment, 
if yeu look at it in a literary or dramatic point of view, 
can compare with the sublimity of this narration, with- 
out any regard to its truth. In the darkness and in the 
solitude of the mountain-top, where God had enshrined 
himself, he called his servant up; and then, aside 
from the personal inspirations that doubtless filled his 
heart and imagination and reason, he gave him the 
formula of his own existence : 

“The Lerd passed by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, lon;-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy fcr thonsands, forgiving in- 
iquity and tranegression and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the fourth genera- 
tion.” 

In the presence of this sublime revelation and decla- 
ration all the notions of gods and goddesses that ap- 
pear in universal literature fly away as twittering and 
gibbering ghosts. 

Let us first consider, in looking at this matter, what 
is here set forth as to the certain universality of the 
moral government of God, by which right shall be 
eternally rigkt and wrong shall be eternally wrong; 
by which, inthe long run, right shall dominate, and 
wrong shall perish. This is the key-note of any revela- 
tion; it is the most important question that can come 
to men who are philosophizing from a moral stand- 
point. Is there any difference between right and 
wrong? Ifso, is that difference inherent and consti- 
tutional or do men makeit? Is it permanent? or 
does it change from age to age? Is there an essential 
difference between purity and impunity, righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness, good and evil, right and 
wrong? 

Aneverlasting distinction is here declared between 
right and wrong; between selfishness and benevolence; 
between grasping and generous giving ; between gross 
sensuality an:! purity; between hatred and love; be- 
tween obedience and disobedience to law; between 
pulling down and building up. The declaration of 
God is, ‘‘I will by no means be onthe side of men 
who are guilty of violating law.” Worldly men and 
the spirit of worldliness, looking upon life, said, ‘‘God 
does not care.” In oneage men said, ‘‘God’s admin- 
istration goes to the strongest; and the Samsons, the 
Goliaths, are the successful men.” They said, ‘‘The 
bull and the lion represent God; and the man who has 
the bone, the muscle and the courage is the man that 
everything favors. God is on the side of strength.” 

By and by men changed, because it was found that 
David could with a sling and stone smite Goliath on 
the head and kill him. When it was found that cun- 
ning heroes could circumvent the great bull-headed 
heroes, they said, ‘‘It is the shrewd men that have 
God on their side. Providence always runs with the 
man that has the longest head; that knows best how 
to fix things; thatcan see farthest, and that arranges 
his affairs most wisely.” 

Later down, when men began to find that wealth 
opened new channels, and made the birds fly and the 
sea roar and the rivers work for men, when they found 
that wealth commanded the loom and the plow and 
the anvil, when they found that wealth gave leisure 
and all luxury, and bound all the world in servitude to 
the wishes of the possessor, then men said, ‘‘God 
is on the side of riches. Right and wrong may he 
very well as adainty adornment of the ideal character; 
but give me the money that makes the mare go; that 
keeps the world moving. A rich man can go where 
he pleases. God is on the side not only of riches but 
of that which gives riches; namely, strength.” 

But God said no such thing. There is a right anda 
wrong; that is indisputable; before men were born 
there was a rightand a wrong; men were brought into 
a world of certain rights and wrongs; and God is on 
the side of right, if it takes a lifetime, or a hundred 
years, or a thousand years, or an eternity to vindicate 
it. In the long run it will be found that God is on 
the side of a constitution of things which respects right,. 
and which denounces wrong, and which will by no 
means clear the guilty. 3 

So men have, under that revelation, »reathed forth 
all sorts of unmannerly complaints. ‘Doth God 
know ?” saith the Psalmist; ‘‘ Doth he consider? Is 
there any difference between the good and the bad 
man, except that the bad man is at the top fora good 
while and the good man is under? Is there anything 
in life which a bad man cannot have just as soon as a 
good man? Is there any difference in their general 
prosperity ?” I say yes; unmistakably, yes. Let me 
illustrate it. Suppose you owned, in the outskirts of 
Brooklyn, a hundred acres of land that you wanted to 
bring into the market, and whose value you desired to 
raise; what would youdo? Would you put a grog- 
shop on every corner? Would you invite thieves, and 
all manner of criminals to settle down, in the hope of 
making a population there that would raise the price 
of your lots? Would you not say, ‘‘Grogshops shall 


not be opened here, and there shall be churches and 
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school-houses and a Jaw-abiding people here”? Why? 
Because on the very Exchange, and according to the 
experience of finance, it is righteousness that makes 
prosperity in the longrun. As it regards any single 
man there may be doubts on this subject; but as it 
regards policy in the long run men have no dou':t about 
it. It has ceased to be a question on the Exchange 
whether a virtuous and law-abiding and God-fearing 
population are not more favorable to the field, to the 
mountain, to the mine, to the sea, to commerce and to 
universal prosperity, than a population of the oppo- 
site character. 

So, while there may be single instances in neighbor- 
hoods which lead men to doubt, when you come to look 
over the administration of God in the time past and in 
the present there is no doubt that the greatest amount 
of worldly prosperity goes with those who the most 
nearly conform themselves to the great moral laws 
which God has promulgated. 

But there is another view in regard to these apparent 
exceptions. There are men who rejoice in power, and 
who are very bad men. As it is saidin the Seventy- 
third Psalm, ‘‘Their eyes stand out with fatness; 
they have more than heart can wish; pride compasseth 
them about as a chain; violence covereth them as a 
garment.” They are the merchant princes. They are 
the great men. The Psalmist was very much dis- 
tressed and troubled when he saw such men, and it 
made him skeptical of the actual government of God 
until he went into the sanctuary—that is to say, until 
he took a long view of the matter; and then he said, 
‘When I considered the result, when I waited long 
enough to see this problem worked out, when I saw it 
run through all the stages of growth and show its 
seed, then understood I their end. Surely thou didst 
set them in slippery places ; thou castedst them down 
into destruction.” In the problems of the universe 
time is one of the most important elements. 


But now, consider, secondly, how imperfect is the 


knowledge of right and wrong inthis world. Con- 
sider that for five thousand years of record there has 
been less and less and less definite knowledge of these 
qualities. Consider how this state of things increases, 
not with the centuries, but with the cycles of cent- 
uries. Consider how men were born into this life, 
in so far as we have any record. When we go back to 
Oriental history, when we trace the Semitic history as 
illustrated among the Jews, or when we investigate 
the African history in so far as we can discern any- 
thing of the past, consider how slender was the 
appareling of mankind in their knowledge of right 
and wrong. Consider how little capital they 
had to start with. Consider how, in every age, men 
have unfolded a little more, and a little more, and 
how as the complexities of life increased there 
was evolved out of them some law which men 
knew nothing about, until you come to this high- 
est form of civilization that has yet been attained. 

We are to-day in households that are amenable to 
their consciences, that worship God, and that are 
filled with benevolence; and out of the high moral 
condition of the family what infinite duties spring! 
and what golden lines of law come that are unsus- 
pected by coarse natures! The world is as full of 
moral laws as the meadow is of roots; but they were 
not revealed; they were to be found out. God gives 
yeast at the root of everything; but he does not give 
the bread: that is to be unfolded gradually. And so it 
is with the moral products that are developed under 
God’s administration. The ages of the world have 
been very slenderly endowed with a knowledge of ten 
thousand times ten thousand moral laws which become 
the indications of divine law. 

Nay, more; has each man, as he is born into this 
world, a Sinai in him because he has a head? Has he 
a law-book, a Moses in him? Does he know anything ? 
When a child is born he knows nothing. When he is 
three years old, he does not know much more. He has 
learned a little: he does not put his hand in the fire 
any more; he knows which way to look when he is 
hungry; he knows that he cannot do everything he 
wants to; he knows the difference between hard sub- 
stances and soft, and between sour and sweet; but 
what does he know about law—the law of the house- 
hold; the law of the neighborhood; the law of the 
State; the law of humanity, as it is operating on all 
mankind? He knows nothing about these things. 
He cannot know anything about them when he is only 
five, or ten, or fifteen years of age. The condition in 
which every man is born into this world is a condition 
of nothingness, out of which is gradually unfolded an 
increasing knowledge of the laws of God; and every 
man, when he is born, though he has ten thousand 
times more advantages than the primitive races of the 
earth had, has to walk in the same track that the hu- 
man family has walked in from the beginning of crea- 
tion down to this day of civilization. 

Now, then, here is a God of administration who de- 
clares, ‘‘I will by nomeansclearthe guilty. I haveestab- 
lished immutable laws ; they are for the good of the 


universe; I will stand by them; and if men break 
them, they must suffer the consequences.” 

On the other hand is this fact, which though it is not 
declared is equally real and significant, that men are 
brought into life without any knowledge of those laws, 
and that they gain knowledge of them by such steps of 
experience as imply ignorance and perpetual mistakes 
and stumblings. They discern first the ideal; now and 
then they work toward it; but they do it with con- 
stant violation, so that every night is the condemna- 
tion of every morning; $0 that all the years of their 
lives they are conscious of seeing the good and ap- 
proving it, but pursuing the evil; and so that they say, 
‘‘That which I would, I do not; and that which I 
would not, that I do.” It is the voice of humanity 
striving to accommodate itself to laws half known; to 
conditions dimly discerned, under the administration 
of a God who says, ‘‘I will by no means clear the 
guilty.” 

We have a God who, looking upon the world, says, 
‘*T will maintain right and wrong; but I will do it by 
an administration that is full of patience, full of lenity, 
full of gentleness, full of mercy. I will never forget 
that the best estate of man requires his intelligence, 
his morality, his purity, his social nature, his personal 
goodness. I will never let men go so far over any 
law that they shall not feel pain and penalty. If they 
are guilty of not going right, I will never clear them. 
I will never administer for any individual, any com- 
munity, or any age, in such a way that the outcome 
shall lead men to say, ‘It does not make any differ- 
ence whether you obey God’s laws or not.’ I will be 
strenuous and immutable in upholding that which is 
right. -I1 will always abound in the maintenance of 
that which is necessary to the development of final 
happiness for my creatures ; but while I am maintain- 
ing this I will remember that men are but as dust. I 
know their ignorance, their weakness and their temp- 
tations. I know under what conditions they are 
brought into life. Therefore, I will lead them as 
gently asa shepherd leads his flocks. As he carries 
the lambs in his besom, so will I. I will be a Father 
and a Nurse. I will bea Physician and a Deliverer. 
I will so take care of men that under this great admin- 
istration of law and justice they shall not on account 
of their weakness and guilt all perish.” 

If aGod of unmerciful justice had been brought into 
administration the world would have smoked and 
gone out. long ago. While God is the maintainer of 
great underlying laws and their ramifications, his ad- 
ministration to those who are breaking them is one of 
the schoolmaster, of the nurse, of the physician. 
Tenderness is a predominant characteristic in his 
nature. There is no other name than that of Father- 
hood which describes God. And while he is adminis- 
tering a law of pain and penalties for disobedience, he 
rewards obedience on the part of his subjects. 

How admirably, therefore, is the conception, the 
character, if I might so say, that God has given of his 
own self, adapted to the facts of human existence in 
days gone by, and at this time: 


‘**The Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty.” 


Here is the very foundation of all things. Right is 
right, and wrong is wrong. A man must be right. A 
man must not be wrong. But in administering this 
great government, and helping men to know what is 
right, and to break themselves into obedience to it, 
God will be merciful ; he will be gracious; he will be 
long-suffering ; he will be abundant in goodness. 

What is it to be abundant ? 

Abundance is relative to the person and the occa- 
sion. If you talk about abundance to a peasant, that 


is one thing. If you talk about abundance to a noble- 


man, that is another thing. If you talk about the 
abundance of an empire, that is still another thing. 
And the abundance of God— who can conceive of that ? 
What is the abundance of a well that is inexhaustible? 
What is the abundance of the ocean, whose arms em- 
brace the whole earth? And when God says that he 
is abundant in goodness, be still, O mother! be still, O 
lover! The world has not in it enough compassion 
and sweetness and gentleness to convey the slightest 
impression of what the abundance of goodness is in 
God. He declares himself to be abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy—laying it up as a father lays 
up property for his children—for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin. He is on both sides. 


He is on the side of his law, and he is on the side of. 


those who break it. He is on the side of those who 
are pure and holy, and he is just as much on the side 
of those wuio are striving toward purity and holiness 
but who are as yet impure and unholy. 

I do not know which is the more beautiful aspect 
of the family: the son and the daughter that have 
reached man’s and woman’s estate, and are in sweet 
companionship with father and mother, or the son 


and the daughter that are just out of the cradle, and 
are subject to the whole process of instruction, of un. 
folding ; the father and the mother taking care of the 
little children. Both things are equally, though in 
different ways, beautiful. 

Now, the view of God taking care of an infant race, 
an imperfect rate, he)ping them to learn, bearing with 
them till they do learn, and forgiving all their mistakes 
and faults if only there is the purpose to do right and 
be right, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin, with 


abundant mercy if men are disposed to do the things 


that are right—is not that a view which adapts itself 
precisely to the actual conditions of human life? and 
is it not a view that commands the admiration of 
every thoughtful man? 

In the first place, you are to bear in mind that this 
is a revelation of the interior disposition of Godin his 
administration. It is quite in vain that you take him 
into the chemist’s laboratory, and say, ‘‘God is one 
that has exact laws, and never turns aside from them.” 

Crystallization takes place ; and no matter what you 
expect or what you do it takes place in a certain way 
every time. You cannot change the crystals of soda 
for the crystals of iron. There is a law that is univer- 
saland inevitable, and that executes itself in spite of 
all opposition. 

The geologist can take me into the field and show 
me the process by which the terraqueous globe has 
been formed, and say, ‘‘Its laws are stable; they never 
change ; and therefore I know, reasoning from what I 
have seen to be absolute cause and effect now, that 
cause and effect existed in the same way ten millions 
of years ago, when the earth was in the process of 
formation; for cause and effect are only the alphalet 
by which we are to study the geology of the universe.” 

Men do not need to take me up tothe sun in order 
that I may know what it is, and what isinit. I look 
through the spectroscope, and know that there is iron 
there, that there is aluminum there, that there are such 
and such elements there, because we have the evidence 
that they are there in the vaporous or gaseous conili- 
tions which exist. Laws are the same throughout the 
universe. God deals with matter that has no feelings 
and nochoice by inevitable laws. But is that any in- 
dication of the way in which God deals with men? 

When the sill of my house has given way 1 cut down 
a tree in the forest, and hew it with the broad-ax, and 
shape it, and put it where it ought to be; but when 
my child is wrong I do not make him right with the 
broad-ax. When Iam dealing with matter I deal with 
it as matter; but when I am dealing with emotion and 
will and intellect I deal with them according to the 
laws of the universe which are applicable to them. 
When God is dealing with the stars, with rocks, with 
soil, with the globe, he deals with them by intvitable 
and fixed laws; but when he is dealing with the blos- 
Som of creation, the human family, he deals with them 
not by the unalterable laws of electricity, light, gravity, 
galvanism, and what not. When he is dealing with 
men of consciousness and intelligence he adapts his 
adminstration to the multiform, changeable nature of 
the human being. The laws of God, therefore, are not 
like the laws which make the lightning strike. The 
laws of God are like the laws of a father in the family. 
The law of order, the law of peace, the law of love, the 
law of obedience, and of relative subordination—there 
are no laws in the world that are more stringent and real 
thanthese. They continually abide, asthe very formative 
influence in every family; and yet the father and mother 
are bringing their chil.lren up under them with infinite 
plasticity. They know that the children break them; 
they know that the child strikes his brother, and that 
like has produced like; and sometimes the father 
takes the offender in hand, and sometimes the whole 
trouble is solved by the mother’s tears. 

Such is the administration which God extends over 
men. ‘‘ He knoweth ourframe ; he remembereth that 
we are dust.” Therefore, ‘‘as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” If 
a man means to be obedient to God, means to know 
what his laws are, means to observe those laws, God’s 
administration over him is tender and gentle—ineffably 
more tender and gentle than the administration of a 
mother over her child. You de not know how to 
weave the fabric of God’s thwuught as God does. You 
do not know what a depth of ardent love is in his na- 
ture. Eternity sounds in every particle of love in him. 
The horizon of God’s thoughts is such as no man can 
conceive. Out of the infinite abundance and greatness 
and glory of his own nature he finds reason for kind- 
ness and gentleness in dealing with every man who 
transgresses laws known or unknown, if only he de- 
sires and seeks to be good. 

Now is that a God to be lightly thrown away, or 
not? Is that a God whom every man _ should 
wish to have exist, or not? I think we are coming 
to times when we must bring out grand- 
eur and beauty of Ged so that all men of rational 
minds shall say, ‘‘We cannot afford to have 
that picture wiped out of the heavens.” The elements 
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that are revealed in God’s administration are such, it 
seems to me, that no man has yet been really endowed 
with them. Caught in the meshes of the Roman no- 
tion of justice, men have been tempted to mix up the 
administration of God with physical and inevitable 
law, and to interpose reasons based on the most 
grotesque fables and fictions why he should do this, 
that and the other thing. I do not think we have ever 
had a poet or theologian who took the standpoint of 
ineffable love over creatures that have to struggle their 
whole way up through the ages. We have had no 
great writer or thinker who attempted to show how 
God is immutable in his moral laws, and yet how he 
helps those who are striving to know those laws and 
to obey them. When that conception of God shall fill 
the imagination and the heart, it seems to me that the 
nightmares and evil omens of theology will all have 
flown away. 

Will you have such a God as that to rule over you ? 
How beautiful he is to you depends upon what you 
are. In one sense every man creates his own God. 
That is, every one of you is obliged to fill up the words 
of my text. If you do not know anything about long- 
suffering, if you have never seen it nor admired it, 
then that word does not describe much of God to you. 
If you have never seen or known goodness, if you do 
not believe that there is any such thing, and you are 
a wreck in the matter of faith, then what color. can 
you put into that word goodness? Raphael used to 
make the composition, the sketches, of his pictures 
upon canvas, and then turn them over to his pupils ; 
ani what those pictures should become depended 
upon the palettes of the men who were going tc fill 
them up and give them color. If they were men of 
genius, and felt the love of color, then the master’s 
outlines, when finished, would glow resplendently. 
If they were cold, hard, lean natures, with no love of 
color, then when the pictures were done they would 
not be Raphael’s conceptions. Every man has the out- 
line of God; and when he comes to fill it up, if he is 
generous, if he is magnanimous, if he is forgiving, if he 
is full of sweet tenderness, his picture of God will be 
something like God; but if he is narrow, if he is 
coarse, if he is selfish, if he is malicious, then the way 
he will fill up his picture will make it represent a 
devil and not God. The way that your disposition 
and your purposes run will very largely determine 
what your thought of God is. 

God grant that in the effulgence and infinite tender- 
ness and beauty of our God we may rise out of sin 
and selfishness and disobedience, and become the sons 
of God, and be able to say, ‘‘Our Father who art in 
heaven.” 


Henceral Dews. 


Newgate, London, which, aside from historical associations 
of antiquity, is famous the world over as one of London's 
prisons, is to be demolished. It was probably first built 
about A.D. 360. 


The ** Egypte,” a French newspaper at Alexandria, has 
been suppressed for the publication of an article in which 
allusion was made to Osman, the founder of the Ottoman 
Empire, as the son of a false prophet. 


A most ingenious plot to steal #60,000 from the Erie Rail- 
way was frustrated last week in Jersey City. A discharged 
telegraph operator of the road obtained control of the wires 
from Jersey City to Paterson, and telegraphed such orders 
that the paymaster of the road was about to deliver the 
$60,000 into the hands of a confederate of the operator. 
The scheme was very shrewdly planned and carried out to 
very nearly achievement; but the Superintendent discovered 
the plot just in time to prevent the robbery. 


A horrible and extraordinary accident occurred on the 
Mississippi last Thursday night. The machinery of the 
** Jennie Gilchrist,” going up the river just above the famous 
Rock Island bridge, became unmanageable, and the steamer 
drifted rapidly down the river and struck violently against 
the bridge. The blow was like a violent collision ; the boilers 
were broken open, and steam rushed out enveloping those 
on board. Seventeen lives were lost. Most of the crew are 
said to have been intoxicated. 


The great drought of the past summer has had a much 
more depressing effect on Western river commerce than 
was ever before known, especially on the Ohio. During the 
past summer the water has been lower than for fifty years 
past, and there has been an almost total suspension of steam- 
boat travel. At Cincinnati there have been but two feet of 
water in the Channel, and small boys wade across where in 
ordinary stages of the river busy steamers are plying back 
and forth. This prolonged low water is a tremendous 
detriment to all the surrounding country, in a commercial 
aspect. 


The monthly meeting of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy was held on the evening of the 27th of 
October. The Rev. Dr. Deems presided. Letters were read 
from Bishop Hurst, Bishop Cheney, and Gen. O. O. Howard. 


The fees of the following gentlemen having been received 
since the last meeting, their name- were ordered to be en- 
tered on the books; viz.: Bishop McTyeire. of Nashville; 
President MeCosh, of Princeton; the Rev. Dr. Marshall B. 
Smith, of New Jersey; the Rev. Dr. Wm. A. Scott, of San 
Francisco: Prof. Means, of Oxford, Ga.; the Rev. D. Blau- 
velt, of Lamington, N. J.; 8. 8. Sargent, Esq., President 
Board of Trade of Newark ; and the Rev. N. W. Lane, M.D., 
Washington Terr. Bishop McTyeire and President McCosh 
were elected Vice-Presidents. Reports were made of dona- 
tions of books to the library. A paper on the * Errors of 
Materialistie Physiology” was read by Edward C. Mann, 
M.D..of New York city. We are requested to say that those 
who desire a prospectus will receive it on application to the 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, No. 4 Winthrop Place, 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Confederate bonds have been selling in Richmund at 
from 3 to #5 a thousand. 

—The son of Dr. H. M, Storrs has been elected Class 
Orator at Yale for the class of ‘S82. a 

—The cholera and the cattle plague have broken out in 
Java and in the Sooloo Archipelago. 

—A society for the promotion of experimenting in navi- 
gation of the air has been formed in Berlin. 

—Herr von Bismarck, son of the German Chancellor, will, 
it is expected, be appointed German Minister at Washington. 

—Two prominent Montreal society men have had a street 
fight over an invitation of Lord Lorne to attend a lawn- 
tennis party. 

—Ex-Judge Davies, on resuming the practice of his pro- 
fession, has resigned the Presidency of the Law Faculty of 
New York University. 

—The Swedes and Norwegians, although living in a cold 
climate, are said to be very warm socially. M. Du Chaillu 
speaks enthusiastically of their hospitality. 

—The Panama Canal Company has bought for about 
#200,000 the Grand Hotel ©‘ Panama to serve as general 
oftices. This sale leaves the city without a first class hotel. 

—A company of New York capitalists is agitating a proj- 
ect for an underground railway in this city. The ** L” roads 
have their faults, but, on the whole, give us the ** L”’ roads. 

—Two large fires occurred in Brooklyn last week involving 
a loss of $500,000. Fortunately they have more water in 
Brooklyn than in New York, and are less at the merey of fire. 

—The fire-wasted regions of Michigan are still in a dread- 
ful state. Fifteen thousand people are without homes of 
their own, and there is great suffering from cold, hunger and 
thirst. 

—The west side of the city is the favorite quarter for 
smokers. Atleast we infer so from the fact that the Sixth 
Avenue horse-car line is the only one in the city to run 
smoking-cars. 

—Over 300 girls have recently been removed from the pub- 
lic schools of Lewiston, Me., and placed in a Catholic paro- 
chial school, and their withdrawal will involve the closing of 
at least six of the public schools. 

—Snow, ice, and a thermometer registering in some places 
10° below the freezing poimt, have been the very unusual 
features of October weather on the Pacific coast. In Wash- 
ington Territory fruit has frozen to the trees. 

—Liszt, the composer, Was seventy years old on the 22d, 
and his birthday was celebrated by a dinner given in Bos- 
ton by some of its musical people. Mr. Longfellow loaned 
ap oil portrait of the composer for the occasion. 

—A German physiologist claims that as man does not be- 
come an adult until he is 25, by proper living he ought to 
reach easily the age of 200 years. In that case what in the 
world would become of the life insurance business ? 

—The price of seats in the New York Cotton Exchange 
will be #10,000 after November 1; that is for members. 
Cotton brokers would make lots of money if they admitted 
speculators at 25c. each. The Cotton Exchange, when in 
full blast, is noisier and more fun than any menagerie we 
know of. 

—A gentleman who was introduced to Henry Labouchere 
at the Beefsteak Club, London, mistook him on the moment 
for the son of the well-known legislator in the upper House 
of Parliament. *'1 heard a most forcible speech from your 
father a few nights ago in the Lords,” said the new acquaint- 
ance. ‘* You don’t say so,” replied Labouchere. ‘Poor 
father! He died many years ago. I often wondered where 
he had gone.” 

—A French savant, M. Delaunay, has written a long 
treatise to prove from scientific data that woman if in a 
lower stage of development than man, both intellectually 
and physically. One of his proofs is that ‘‘woman is more 
flat-footed and less arched than man—a sign of inferiority ; 
hence her preference for high-heeled shves.”” That explains 
why women of fashion are going back to low heels. They 
are piqued, and mean to show that they are no “ flatter- 
footed” than men. 

—They have developed cheating into a fine art in Russia. 
Some Russian officials, being informed that a locomotive on 
a railway crossing the Polish frontier was being used as a 
vehicle for smuggling, had the locomotive arrested, as it 
were, put in charge of two gendarmes, and taken to the 
next station, where it was dismembered bit by bit until a 
secret compartment was discovered containing foreign 
cigars and valuable silks The contriver of the plan was 
certainly an ‘‘ engineous smuggler. 

—On June 10th, 1798, an English sloop-of-war, the De- 
braak, foundered in astorm off Lewes, Del. She is believed 
to have carried to the bottom with her $52,000,000 in specie 
and jewels. At any rate the ‘International Submarine Diving 
Company” are looking for the money, but they have not 
found it. They can’t find it; for we know where itis! The 
ghost of Capt. Kidd deposited it in the First National Sand 


Bank of Delaware, and is now drawing interest on it—the 


interest of the aforesaid I. 8. Diving Company. Delaware 
papers please do not copy. 3 
—Revy. E. P. Tenney, the genial and witty president of Col- 
orado College, was at one time the beloved pastor of the 
Congregational church in a sea-coast town in Massachusetts. 
To.eke out his salary his people gave him a donation party, 
among the presents being a fine new dress-coat for the pastor 
and a tasty bonnet for his better half. On the following 
Sunday, as they walked up the aisle in their new habiliments, 
the choir inadvertently struck out with the voluntary, much 
to the discomfiture of the sensitive clergyman and his wife, 
‘Who are these in bright array ?’””—-[Harper’s Drawer. 


Meliqgious Mews. 
THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT PROVIDENCE. 

There seems to be as much need of stirring things up in 
the ecclesiastical asin the political world. A general elec- 
tion méans the political education of the whole community, 
and almost the same thing is meant by the annual meeting 
of the Congress of the Episcopal Church. Much has been 
said for both sides of this movement, and it has won friends 
even among those who feared its possible evils, because more 
than any other agency, whether in England or America, it 
has helped to put the Anglican Church and in its affiliated 
bodies into closer connection with the thought and stir of 
our own time. This has been the character of both the New- 
castle and the Providence Congresses during the past month. 
The English has more bottom and twice as large an attend- 
ance: but itis not closer identified with the burning ques- 
tions in the English Church and nation than the American is 
with all that belongs to the religious and social development 
of our common Aimerican Christianity. The English has 
some fourteen years the start. It was inaugurated in 1861, 
the American in 1874; but the American is rapiKlly catching 
up with the English in point of genuine merit, and both have 
become a powerful moral influence in England and America. 
Their strength is in stirring up people; in bringing people 
together who have opposing opinions, and in making them 
talk face toface. There was a notable illustration of this in 
the Albany Congress, where Drs. Vinton and Washburn, 
both since deceased, engaged in what is remembered as ** the 
battle of the giants.” The American Congress has changed 
the old historical parties into schools of thought, and com- 
pelled men of the high-and-dry Anglican persuasion to retire 
to the garrets of antiquity where they belong; and no American 
Congress has done more in this direction than the one which 
has closed to-day at Providence. 

The Episcopal Church in Rhode [sland is largely concen- 
trated in Providence, and al] the rest of the State is subur- 
ban to the chief city. Providence Churchmen were alert to 
make the most of their visiting brethren, and the brightest 
people of Providence, whatever their religious belief, have 
found Low’s Opera House, where the daily services have 
been held, an irresistible point of attraction. The audi- 
ences have been unusually large, reaching once or twice to 
nearly two thousand persons, who held their seats, as if 
spellbound, for the space of three hours at a time. Never 
has the Congress been more brilliantly received, never has it 
better deserved the audiences which its exercises called out. 
Most of the clergy of New England have been in attendance, 
and half-a-dozen perhaps, one a ‘** foreigner” from Canada, 
have been on the camping-ground. What has struck me 
especially during the sessions, in which Bishop Clark has 
presided with the dignity and hauleur of an old Teuton 
king, yet with the grace and courtesy of a servant of ser- 
vauts for the Christ’s sake, has been the thoroughness with 
which the idea of the Congress has been realized. The 
essays were mostly too long, though few were really poor, 
and the set speeches were sometimes read from manuscript, - 
which ought to condemn the man that offends to eternal 
silence on the Congress platform, and men in some instances 
wandered from the subject in hand ; but the great beauty of 
the discussions each day was that men had the courage of 
their opinions: they dared to say just what they thought. 
It was the most honest speech-making I ever heard. Church- 
men used to believe that their church was like the seamless robe 
of Christ—without the least blemish; you could never get 
them to acknowledge any imperfection ; but at the Provi- 
dence Congress they. acknowledged so much that needed 
mending—acknowledged it to the end that the evil might be 
brought to light and mended—that some were afraid that 
Baptists and Methodists and Congregationalists, plenty of 
whom were in the audience, might see the glory of the 
Church in its shame. It was something new to hear men 
admitting that the Liturgy was not absolutely perfect, that 
the theological seminaries needed to be made over, that the 
New Version was unfit to be apart of the people’s Bible, that 
the Bishops ought to rise to the position of the moral leaders 
of the nation, that souls were to be saved through the organ- 
izaticn of charity, that the Church which is not American in 
organization and institutions has no place in America, and 
that spiritual culture to be adequate to the needs of men 
should be based upon the power of the individual to enter 
into personal communion with God. These were the points 
of the several discussions, and this frank and manly attitude, 
the showing to men of differing convictions that great lati- 
tude of opinion is consistent with the adhesion to the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, was not more surprising to outside Christians 
than it was gratifying to those who have the interests of the 
Congress at heart. Think of the breadth of opinion between 
the man who believed that the sacred elements should be 
reserved for the communion of the sick and the man who 
plead that extemporaneous prayers should be allowed when- 
ever there was any real occasion for their use; and yet there 
is no question of the loyalty of these two men to what is 
really essential in the Church of the Christ. This was one 
of the strong points of the Congress. There were able expo- 
nents of every school of allowed thought in the Episcopal 
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Church, with no man afraid to speak his convictions, each 
one learning something from the one opposed to him, and 
the old Church as whole when the Congress was over as 
before the discussions began. 

There are other points to be considered. I think the Con- 
gress is bringing to the front a new type of clergyman. The 
evangelicals, who used to utter their thoughts in a sentimen- 
tal dialect, now speak of the Christ in language that is manly, 
tender, true, strong. The Broad Churchman is abroad 
everywhere, to-day, but the Congress has given him so much 
chance to air himself that he is actually conservative, a far 
sounder man than he was once willing to allow himself to be. 
Even the ritualist is less conceited than he used to be in his 
Catholic position, and the old-fashioned high Anglican is 
practically ruled out of the Church. This is the effect of 
the attrition of the Congress. The result is the growth of 
manliness among the clergy along the lines of intellectual 
charity. There is something more. Nothing marked the 
Providence Congress more than the off-hand speaking. Once 
you could easily count the Episcopal clergymen who were 
able to stand on their feet and speak squarely and to the 
point. It is now the exception to find a clergyman, young 
or old, who cannot speak extempore, and some speak with a 
point and energy and *‘squareliness” whichissurprising. This 
is another outcome of the Congress. And there is yet more 
to be said. The Congress has saved the Episcopal Church 
from sectarianism within itself. This freedom of opinion, 
this free speaking on platforms and in pulpit, this willingness 
to believe in the sincerity of those who differ from you, has 
given the Episcopal Church a great amount of practical 
breadth, and in this breadth its future lies. I speak of these 
points because they have been freshly impressed upon my mind 
by attending the meeting at Providence, and because they are 
the best witness that the Congress amounts to sometaing more 
than wild talk and theological gabbling. And this leads to 
another fact; that the Congress carries with ita great deal 
of spiritual force. Over and over again, at Providence, men 
felt the power of a more august Presence than themselves. 
It was the power of the Spirit of the Christ that toned and 
directed the debate, however warmly men might talk. And 
here is, perhaps, the secret of the changes which I have just 
mentioned. Men have béen lifted by the guidance of the 
Spirit out of their lower selves into a higher atmosphere. 

I intended to give you something more than an ethical 
description of the Providence Congress, but the truth is that 
the passages at arms and the personality of the chief speak- 
ers fade away when the Congress is over, and the essential 
truths spoken alone remain. Each session seemed better 
than the other, but each discussion had its peculiar excel- 
lence. It seemed as if nothing could be better than the lay- 
discussion of civil service reform, but the next morning, 
when the methods of charity organization were considered 
by experts, the glory of the evening was more than renewed. 
The numerous papers on the revision of the New Testament 
quite covered both sides of the subject, though all parties 
agreed that the Greek-English translation was not quite 
what was wanted. Again, the principles involved in the or- 
ganization of the American Church, the relation of parishes 
to the diocese and of dioceses to the General Convention, in 
the matter of jurisdiction and representation, were very 
ably considered by the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, of Pennsylvania, 
and the Rev. Professor A. V. E. Allen, of Cambridge. The 
latter gentleman's paper was one of the best that was read. 


_ Thursday evening the speakers and the audience reached 


the point of white heat. The Opera House was crowded to 
overflowing. Seats were at a premium. The subject dis- 
cussed was Liturgical growth. Every kind of opinion found 
expression, and the average opinions of Churchmen could 
be intelligently gathered on this important matter. It was 
an excellent discussion, but this morning, when tbe educa- 
tion of divinity students was considered, the Congress was 
still in a better humor, and the debate was listened to with 
the keenest attention. The discussion of the spiritual life, 
with which the session closed this afternoon,: was less ex- 
citing than the more secular and ecclesiastical subjects, but 
did not fail to gather and hold the attention of one of the 
largest audiences of the week; and when the Gloria in 
Ercelsis was sung, andthe final benediction was said, and 
the good-byes were spoken, and the late trains took the 
clergy and people to their several homes, there was a general 
feeling that Providence had treated the Congress hand- 
somely and that the Congress deserved it. 


JuLius H. WARD. 


The Sixteenth Annual State Convention of the Young Men's 
Christan Association and Evangelical Churches of Con- 
necticut was held in the Presbyterian Church in Stamford 
ou the 18th and 19thinsts. The Convention was representative 
of every section of the State, as well as being favored with 
the presence of the Rev. R. C. Morse, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee, and of Mr. 8. M. Sayford, General Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Y. M. C. A’s. The whole affair 
was eminently successful in every particular, evincing in all 
its deliberations and discussions a spirit of deep earnestness, 
and a manifest desire to extract all that was good from all 
that was said. The delegates were warmly welcomed by thie 
members of the local Association and their friends, who did 
what they could to make them feel at home and not away 
from it. The Rev. B. M. Adams, of Meriden, President of 
the Convention, was largely instrumental in awakening the 
interest which was manifest during every session. On 
Wednesday afternoon he conducted a Bible reading, which 
proved a rich treat to all who were present. The Convention 
was also addressed by the Rev. R. C. Morse on the work of 
the International Committee, by Mr. E. D. Ingersoll on the 
work among railroad men, by Mr. 8. C.. Johnson on ‘the 
Christian worker and his work,” by Mr. D. L. Smith, of 
Waterbury, on ‘‘ Devotional meetings their object, and 
how to conduct them ;” the Rev. G. H. Griffin, of Milford, 
took a leading part in the discussion following this address. 


Mr. 8. M. Sayford also addressed the Convention on ‘‘How 
to develop our local Associations,” bringing out forcibly the 
foundation fact, which it will be well for all sincere friends 
of temperance to remember, that regeneration is the only 
true’ reformation. Mr. W. H. Benham, of Meriden, ad- 
dressed the Convention Wednesday evening on the necessity 
that every Association should havea building of its own, 
citing the Association of which he was president, its steady 
and continued progress and success, as a casein point where 
possessing its own home had been largely instrumental in 
attaining great success ; he was followed by Mr. J. N. Har- 
ris, of New London, who spoke in its favor from a busi- 
ness man’s standpoint, and advocated it as an excellent in- 
vestment for business men, and eminently desirable for the 
community at large. The President of the Stamford Associa- 
tion gave a brief statement of the plans and hopes of the 
local organization in that direction. The Convention ad- 
journed to meet next Fall at the call of the State Executive 
Comunittee. 


The General Congregational Association of the State of 
New York held its forty-eighth annual meeting at Warsaw, 
Wyoming County, October I8th-20th. The Rev. C. M. 
Tyler, of Ithaca, was Moderator. There;was a good attend- 
ance and all the exercises were spirited, the sermons and 
essays being especially able. The former were by the Rev. 
8. H. Virgin, of Harlem Church, New York City, and the 
Rey. E. P. Gardner of Fairport. The essays were by the 
Rev. Dr. E. Beecher and Rev. E. A. Lawrence, Jr. There 
was &@ symposium on Summer Out-door Religious Assem- 
blies by the Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard and the Rev. M. G. Bul- 
lock, Ph.D. The Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D., prepared and 
read the Necrology for 1880-81, embracing seven numeés. 
The Rev. G. B. Stevens and the Rey. 8. E. Eastman officiated 
at the Lord’s Supper. The Rev. Messrs. H. L. Hubbell, J. A. 
Biddle and C. C. Johnson spoke for the Congregational Union, 
American Missionary Association and American Board, and 
Secretary A. E. Dunning for the Congregational] Publishing 
Society. Saratoga Springs was chosen for the place of 
meeting in 1882. The last evening was devoted to a social 
gathering of much interest. The Trustees of the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund reported grants during the year to three 
persons amounting to #225. Balance on hand in the 
treasury, #557. After the adjournment of the Association 
the following telegram, in response to a dispatch from the 
Moderator, was received from the American Board in ses- 
sion at St. Louis: 

‘‘The American Board assembled at the seventy-second 
annual meeting at St. Louis returns grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the New York Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers for their cordial message of remem- 
brance and their pledge of prayer and codperation. We 
send back to you greetings from beyond the Mississippi, and 
rejoice to report that our Lord hath here met us according 
to promise, and has been impressing upon us more deeply 
than ever that one great truth—the whole wide world for 
Jesus Christ. Toward this assured and final triumph may 
the beloved brethren of the Empire State lead the way. 

‘*E. K. ALDEN, Home Secretary.” . 


Andover Notes.—Dr. Fisk, of Newburyport, has begun his 
lectures before the Middle Class of Ardover Seminary on 
Systematic Theology. His church has kindly voted to re- 
lease him from part of his pastoral duties for a year that he 
may take up this work. He has not been chosen, as ‘‘ The 
Advance” states, to fill permanently the vacancy made by 
Prof. Park’s. resignation; he is merely filling it till a suc- 
cessor to Prof. Park is appointed. That his work in this 
department will be excellent those will not doubt who know 
the man and his published articles on ‘‘ New England Theol- 
ogy.”’ As introductory to his work, Dr. Gulliver has given 
the class a valuable course of lectures on Scientific Theology. 
Dr. Duryea is attracting much attention by his lectures on 
‘‘The Biblical Theology of the Old Testament.”” It was to 
be expected that he would succeed in his department; yet 
the enthusiasm in Biblical study his lectures awaken, and the 
interest felt in them outside of the Seminary as well as with- 
in, exceeds the most sanguine expectation. Many ministers 
trom neighboring towns and many residents of the town 
attend them regularly. The Sanitarium, for the erection of 
which #10,000 was appropriated by the Trustees of the Sem- 
inary, is a tasteful two-story brick building in the Queen 
Anne style, containing bath-rooms, closets and laundry. 
When the plan is completely realized it will have connected 
with it a gymnasium for the use of the students. This build- 
ing, however, will be deferred till funds are obtained for the 
enlargement of the library building, which has so soon be- 
come too small for the demands made upon it by large addi- 
tions of books. This is now the imperative need of the insti- 
tution in the line of buildings. 


At the Fall meeting of the Manhattan Congregational Asso- 
ciation, held in the chapel of the Church of the Pilgrims, the 
Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder presiding, the Rev. Dr. Geo. B. 
Cheever read a vigorous paper on ‘‘ The 1881 Revision of 
the New Testament.” The paper, which occupied two hours 
in its reading, did not take a flattering view of the work of 
the revisers. The brief discussion which followed indicated 
both approval of and dissent from the views expressed in 
the paper. On the motion of Dr. R. 8. Storrs a committee 
consisting of Drs. Taylor and Ward, the Rev. Messrs. John- 
son and Pentecost and Professor Martin, was appointed to 
consider the Revised Version and its claim to acceptance by 
the churches ; the committee to report its conclusions at the 
January meeting. As the membership of the committee are 
known to entertain diverse and conflicting views of the Re- 
vision the report and copsequent discussion will be awaited 
with much interest. A resolution was adopted commending 
the work of the Rev. Mr. Cote and Mr. Coolidge in behalf 
of French Protestantism in America. A resolution warmly 
commending the life and public services and lamenting the 


death of President Garfield was adopted. Dr. Storrs made 
an exceedingly interesting and thoughtful address eulogis- 
tic of the late President. At an evening session that was 
largely attended by members of the Church of the Pilgrims’ 
congregation the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, upon invitation by the 
Association, gave a familiar aecount of his recent tour in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. The next meeting of the associ- 
ation wiil be with the Tompkins Avenue Church, in Jan- 
uary. 


Concerning the St. Anthony Church troubles, a correspond- 
ent of the ‘* Tribune” writes as follows: ‘The contest in 
St. Anthony’s Church at Greenpoint. which you have noticed 
in your columns upon one or two occasions, bas within it a 
little more than appears on the surface ; and when the bishop 
threatened the members with excommunication there was 
more of an authority behind to support than perhaps he 
chose to acknowledge. In 1870, Pius IX. promulgated a new 
edition of ‘Excommunications, Suspensions and Interdicts,’ 
which was really the old bull Cena Domini of Urban VIII. 
Here are two paragraphs, however. and you can judge for 
yourself what the remainder is. These last refer entirely to 
the supremacy of ecclesiastical jurisdiction: ‘ Cursed be all 
and every person who recurs to the civil courts in anything 
relating to the Church, or to persons belonging to the Church ; 
cursed is every one who makes laws contrary to the liberty 
of the Church, or who impedes the progress of any ecclesias- 
tical emanation.’ Witb this bull unrepealed the bishop had 
nothing else before him but to carry into effect its mandates, 
and just here lies the danger. If the case shonld come before 
a Catholic judge. which mandate would he obey: his 
Church or his obligations to the State? This same question 
can be asked in the Copper case, which is also a question of 
disputed ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Would it not be a perti- 
nent objection on the part of counsel to refuse to try a case 
before a Catholic judge wherein the interests of the Church 
were at stake? Could a judge so placed accuse counsel of 
contempt of court, and could he honestly try the cause ?” 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The second annual convention of the International Seminary 
Missionary Alliance was held at Allegheny City, Pa., October 27-30th. 
Prof. Kellogg, long a missionary in India, gave the address of wel- 
come. Papers on important missionary topics were read, and 
addresses delivered by Drs. Duryea, of Boston, Jackson, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and Mitchell, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

—The Universalist General Convention of the United States, held 
this year at Detroit, closed its sessions October 22d. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected, and business of importance to the denemi- 
nation was transacted. Rev. Dr. E. L. Rexford, of Michigan, was 
appointed to preach the occasional sermon. Dr. Ryder, of Chicago, 
was preacher this year. Delecates were present from nearly every 
Northern State. 

—The Congregational Club of New York opened its season anspi- 
ciously with over one hundred members and guests present, at the 
old Union League Club Theater, where a good supper was served, 
and an unusually earnest discussion was had on the spiritual needs 
of the churches, opened by Messrs. Pentecost and Crafts. The tone 
of the meeting augurs well for the spiritual work of the Congrega- 
tional Churches in this vicinity this winter. 


THE WEST. 


—The Rev. E. H. Avery, of Sioux City, has accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian church at Vinton, lowa. 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas preached to immense audiences in Hooley’s 
Theater, Chicago, Oct. 16th and 23d. 

—The Rev. Watson Thatcher began his duties at the Emmanuel 
Methodist Church, Chicago, Oct. 28d. 

—The meetings conducted by John Currie in Farwell Hall, Chica- 
go, are increasing in interest and attendance. : 

—John Currie, an evangelist from Scotland, is preaching with con- 
siderable success in Moody's church, Chicago. 

—The Baptist Convention of the State of Illinois, which met at 
Peoria, closed its annual meeting October 22d. 

—The Baptist Association of Missouri met in St. Lonis, Oct. 18th, 
and remained in session till Saturday, October 22d. 

—The Rev. Dr. H. B. Ridgeway, of Cincinnati, has been chosen 
Professor of Church History in the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

—An anti-prohibition secret society has been formed in Kansas, 
whose object is to prevent the execution of the recently-enacted tem- 
perance laws of the State. 

—The Rev. F. J. Brobst has accepted a call to the Clinton Street 
Congregational church, Chicago. Evarts Kent, the late pastor, has 
engaged in pastoral work in Atlanta, Ga. 

—Ben Hogan, the converted faro-dealer and pugilist of New York, 
has been speaking in various places in Chicago. His wife is with 
him, and is said to be a far hetter speaker than her hrawband. 

—A somewhat unusual series of meetings, conducted by the 
Friends, or Quakers, began at their meeting-house in Chicago, Oct. 
22d, and continued several days. Several of their more prominent 
ministers were present. 

—The Episcopal Convention of the Southern Deanery in the 
Diocese of Illinois was held at Kankakee. Divine services were held 
daily, the communion was celebrated, and addresses were made 
which were of interest to all. 

—The Presbytery of Keokuk, Iowa, has refused to dissolve the 
pastoral relation between the Kev. Dr. W. G. Craig and the West- 
minster Church of Keokuk, in order that he may accept the chair of 
Church History inthe Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Chicago. 

—The Rev. Arthur Edwards, D.D., editor of the ** Northwestern 
Christian Advocate,’ Chicago, has returned home after a summer’s 
absence in Europe. He and his son made a bicycle tour of over 
1200 miles in Great Britain and upon the Continent; their longest 
ride any single day being 59 miles, their shortest 18 miles. 

—The Michael Reese Hospital, corner Twenty-third Street and 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, was dedicated Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 23d. The hospital has been erected under the direction of the 
United Hebrew Relief. Association out of funds left by Michael 
Reese. The building is a handsome brick structure, in the modern 
gothic style. There isan executive building in the center, witha 
pavilion on either side containing the wards, which are so arranged 
that every cot willhave abundance of airand sun. Though under 
Jewish control, and built with Jewish funds, the hospital will open 
its doors to all alike, irrespective of nationality or creed. The sur- 
gical instruments, imported from Paris and Berlin, cost over $8,000. 
The institution is first-class in every respect, and cannot fail to meet 
a long existing want. 
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Science and Art. 


A New Moror For THE ‘‘L.” Roaps.—The officials of | 


the elevated roads are fina!ly making some effort todo 
away with the oily, smoky, noisy little locomotives 
that make those roads something of a nuisance. On 
a recent Sunday a compressed-air motor drew a train 
of four cars, containing fifty or sixty people, on the 
Second Avenue road from 127th Street to Forty-second 
Street and return. It took the motor nineteen minutes 
to make the down trip, including the usual stops at 
intervening stations, and fifteen minutes to return, the 
present regular running time for that distance being 
twenty minutes each way. The motor used in the ex- 
periment contains four tanks in which compressed ail 
is stored, and which sustain a pressure of 600 pounds 
to the square inch. It started on its journey with a 
pressure of 580 pounds to the inch, and when the ex- 
periment was over had a surplus of 125 pounds of force. 
The claim of the inventor is that, with proper facilities 
at each end of the road, the motor can be completely 
charged in from two to three minutes’ time, and it is 
further asserted that by its use all the now existing 
objectionable features of the dirty smoke, the coal gas, 
and the puffing noise will be obviated, without any 
decrease in the speed of the trains. 


Tue latest contribution to the art of canoeing is the 


Racine canoe. It is made of three sheets of wood, 
about the thickness of a veneer, gluedtogether. Some 
care is required to prevent cracking, in which case 
water gets in between the sheets and inflicts serious 
damage; but it is only necessary to keep it well var- 
nished and, when not in use, out of the sun. We have 
made practical trial of one of these canoes this sum- 
mer. It is from 15 to 20 feet in length, weighs about 
80 pounds, readily carries two, and in smooth water 
three men of moderate weight, paddles easily, and 
cost #45. There is no real basis for the superstition 
that a canoe is not safe. It may be made as steady as 
arow-bouxt and as safe for any boy who knows the 
difference between the bottom of a boat and a barn 
floor. Rowing and paddling each has its advantages. 
The oarsman gets a greater amount of exercise and 
more expansion of the chest, and can drive his boat 
much faster: but the canoeist takes life more easily, 
can see where he is going—a very considerable addi- 
tion to enjoyment in all exploring expeditions—and 
can carry his boat over shoals where the row-boat 
would ground. | 


Comets’ Tarrs.—Professor Ennis, of the Naval Ob- 
servatory at Washington, believes that the tails of 
comets are electric light. *‘If these tails had any sub- 
stance,” he argues, ‘the laws of motion are constantly 
violated by them. The great comet of 1843 went so 
near the sun that it passed from one side to the other 
in a few hours. Its immense tail, 100,000,000 miles 
long, was shifted completely, so that it pointed di- 
rectly in an opposite direction. Could thut be so if 
it were composed of any substance? Could a comet 
swing 100,000,000 miles of tail around so quick as 
that? ‘The electricity is generated by evaporation. 
As the comets approach the sun, the heat becomes 
more intense, the evaporation and accumulation of 
electricity more rapid, the repulsive force greater and 
the tails longer. Sometimes the material becomes 
completely evaporated. Then the comet has no tail.” 


Tue Metropotitan Mvuseum oF Art.—This institu- 
tion is now put ona level in two important depart- 
ments with the great museums of Europe by Mr. 
Marquand’s handsome gift of the Charvet collection of 
glass, and the recent gift of Mr. John Taylor John- 
ston. Mr. Johnston, who is president of the institu- 
tion as well as its devoted and active friend, has 
purchased from Rev. C. W. King, of Cambridge, Eng., 
and presented to the Museum, a beautiful and cele- 
brated collection of ancient engraved gems. Mr. King 
is known the world over as an authority on glyptic 
art, and this collection is a valuable contribution to 
the history of that art. The Charvet collection of 
antique glass was bought for 75,000 francs, and that, 
together with a collection of Venetian glass, valued at 
$20,000, recently obtained, makes the Museum’s col- 
lection of glass the most complete and valuable in the 
world. 


New Yore City’s New Focntars.—On Tuesday, 
October 25th, there was presented publicly to the city 
of New York a beautiful bronze drinking-fountain, 
the gift of Mr. D. Willis James, a wealthy and liberal 
merchant of this city, whose progressive and large 
ideas have led him todo much for the public good. 
The fountain is a pretentious work of art, and repre- 
sents a group, seven feet in height, consisting of a 
mother and two children; one a babe in arms and the 


of sculpture in the Art Academy of Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, and the casting was done ata famous bronze 


| model was executed by Adolf Donndorf, professor 
| foundry in the city of Brunswick. 


Tue Tonic Sor-Fa System.—This system of musical 
notation has made some little progress in England and 
is beginning to take hold in this country. Like every 
other movement, it has its newspaper organ: ‘‘The 
Tonic Sol-fa Advocate,” published by Biglow & Main, 
'N. Y. City, and edited by T. F. Seward. Mr. 
| Seward will form a class in the new method on Tues. 
day evening, November 8th, at Eberhard’s Musical 
Conservatory, 21 East Fourteenth Street. The advo- 
cates of the Tonic Sol-fa claim that it will work a 
revolution in music. 


Tue LarGest PYRAMID 1N THE WorLD.—The Ameri- 
cans have, it seems, the right to claim the ownership 
of the largest Pyramid in the world. The Pyramid 
of Pueblo, in Mexico, is larger than the great Pyramid 
of Cheops. The latter covers only fourteen acres, 
while the Mexican covers forty-four acres, and was 
originally 600 feet high. It is made of sun-dried 
brick, and is supposed to have been built 7,000 years 
ago. 


Books and Authors. 


THE MAN JESUS.' 

A graceful sonnet and a model preface introduce 
this marvelously ungracious book, in which, how- 
ever, we gladly note signs that the writer is not 
so ungracious as his writing. The work seems 
snared throughout in an evil plan. The plan is, to tell 
the world about a man, Jesus, concerning whom 
almost nothing can be certainly known from any 
historic sources. For, examining all sources outside the 
New Testament, the writer finds them empty of infor- 
mation about the man; and then turning to the New 
Testament he asserts (p. 226), ‘‘Our present knowl- 
edge of the New Testament is such that it precludes 
all use of it as an authority overand above the measure 
of its intrinsic rationality. To proceed on any other 
principle than this is a species of intellectual immo- 
rality for any person who is decently informed concern- 
ing the New Testament.” This ‘‘measure of its 
intrinsic rationality” is so applied throughout as to 
exclude every thinge not explicable by the author’s 
knowledge of the science of God and the universe. 
This necessarily discredits the New Testament as a 
whole, since the writer finds it full of things beyond 
his understanding. Moreover, he repeatedly declares 
its statements of ordinary facts untrue, and deals with 
itas a collection of legends—the development of a float- 
ing tradition in an ignorant and credulous age. ‘‘The 
New Testament dictum settles nothing. Any thought- 
ful person, understanding the method of its develop- 
ment, ought to see that it settles nothing” (p. 248). 
This, though actually applied to the ‘‘ Deification” of 
Christ, will be found essentially the position of the 
book toward the New Testament statements generally. 

Not now entering on the question whether the 
author |-e correct in these statements, we need remark 
only that, if correct, he is certainly unfortunate. His 
plan is to tell the world about a man—confessedly the 
most positive and powerful, the most subtle and en- 
during in the impress which his character and work 
have made on history—concerning whom there are no 
trustworthy sources of information. Such a plan is 
fatal. Even so skillful, ingenious, and brilliant a 
writer can do himself no justice withit. Evidently he 
had but one resource: he had no historical Jesus—only 
uncritical traditions, absurd myths, ignorant and 
sometimes forged statements about a man of that 
name, with here and there a gleam of fact; he 
was, therefore, compelled to make a Jesus. He has 
done well, for such a work; doubtless he has done his 
best, giving us the best Jesus that lay within the reach 
of his imagination, his ethics, and his sentiment. But 
the personage was too difficult for such handling. 
Edwin Arnold, in his ‘* Light of Asia,” lifted his 
legends; this author fails to rise to the moral height 
of his legends. The New Testament shows us a Man— 
omitting now the question of his more than earthly 
origin—immeasurably larger, loftier, deeper, grander, 
more forceful and more tender than the half-conscious, 
half-shrewd, feebly reformatory, drifting enthusiast 
whom these pages set forth. The world wants the 
best Jesus which it can get; it is always looking for 
the King of men. This author must do better mechan- 
ical construction before his artificial Jesus can take the 
crown. 

Perhaps we may take recourse to the stress into 
which the book was brought by its impossible plan 
as excusing its frequent offensiveness of tone. In 
pure dogmatism. it touches, perhaps passes, the extreme 


1 The Man Jesus: A course of lectures. By John White Chadwick. 


reached by ‘‘ orthodox” theology in the last century; 
this, however, is or has been an infirmity s0 common 
in religious debate as to work sadness rather than 
offense. But when dogmatism, sweeping the whole 
field of debate with extravagant assumptions, sup- 
ports those assumptions with assertions which imply 
almost omniscience, and deals out those assertions 
with a diction at once flippant and insolent concern- 
ing any who may differ, the case becomes one for 
charity in the name of the Man Jesus. There is a 
question concerning the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment; good and wise men may be allowed to argue it 
on different sides ; but there seems no question con- 
cerning the propriety of the spirit and tone cf a 
statement like this (pp. 15, 16): ‘‘ The doctrine of this 
New Testament’s miraculous inspiration is no longer 
a doctrine that can be entertained by any person who 
is at the same time honest, thoughtfui, and intel- 
ligent.” We are slow tw believe that the spirit of this 
writer is not better than that which this book shows. 
He may be given to ‘‘subjective exegesis” and special 
pleading ; but the incapacity for delicate moral and 
spiritual discernments which this book displays we 
charge to the snare and exigency of his plan—in fol- 
lowing which he was led to say in accord with the 
Jews of Christ’s own day: ‘‘The particular moral 
precepts of Jesus will not, in every instance, bear the 
strain of social science, and of wide experience.” 
Those who have read other writings of this author 
will recognize in this volume his graceful and _ per- 
spicucus style, highly finished, though not evenly so, 
and with many passages of impressive poetic fervor. 


EAST OF THE JORDAN.' 


Dr. Merrill stands in the front rank of American 
archeologists. There is in America no better authority 
than he on all questions connected with the ancient 
life of the East, and his contribution to our knowledge 
of the Holy Land will take its place in the professional 
library alongside of ‘‘Robinson’s Researches.” He 
sailed from New York,the 19th of June, 1875, arriving at 
Beirfit on the 9th of August of that year. During the 
years 1875-1877 he made four different expeditions, 
rcturning to this country in the latter year. Dr. Hitch- 
cock intimates in his introduction that Dr. Merrill will _ 
yet give in a concise and scholarly manner for Biblical 
students the results of the explorations thus made, 
which are for the present withheld from publication 
for reasons not stated. This volume is popular 
rather than technical; it gives the story of Dr. Mer- 
rill’s expeditions rather than the results of his explo- 
rations. ‘‘ Personal incidents enliven the narrative. 
The illustrations are fresh and original, many of them 
from the author’s own drawings. The book contains 
a large amount of matter wholly new.” 

The region east of the Jordan is still an almost 
unknown land. Travelers in Palestine rarely do more 
than skirt the borders of this country, where traveling 
is always difficult and often dangerous, where practi- 
cally there is no government and no law but that of 
the lawless Bedaween. Information respecting this 
country has been hidden away in monographs, in 
magazines almost as difficult of access to the student 
as the country itself is to the traveler. Of systematic 
exploration of this country there has been, we believe, 
no attempt until that inaugurated by the American 
Palestiné Exploration Society. It is, indeed, less in- 
teresting, because less identified with the more promi- 
nent events in Bible history, than ¢he western side of 
the Jordan ; nevertheless it is identified with both Old 
and New Testament history. The names of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, of Penuel, Mahanaim and Succoth, of 
Nebo and Pisgah, are all suggestive of events taking 
place in this trans-Jordanic region. It was doubtless 
the scene of Christ’s temptation in the wilderness; it 
was probably the region where John the Baptist spent 
the yeara of solitude which prepared him for his brief 
ministry ; it was the scene of some of the most fruitful 
of Christ’s labors; it was traversed by the seventy in 
their apostolic mission; and in later times it was the 
refuge of the Christians when the Roman legions were 
gathering about ill-fated Jerusalem. Dr. Merrill seems 
to have possessed a faculty of getting along with men 
rare in a man of his scholarly tastes and abilities. 
While his book is devoid of ornamentation, and even 
of imagination, it is full of that kind of interest which 
belongs to the work of an adventurous traveler with 
keen powers of observation and with wise, discrimi- 
nating judgment. We look with some impatience for 
the promised ‘‘ Topographical Notes on Palestine ;” 
meanwhile we welcome this volume as the best and 
fullest account of the trans-Jordanic region yet given 
to the public, and we commend it not only to clerical 
readers as an important addition to their library of 


} East of the Jordan: A Review of Travel and Observation in the 
Countries of Moab, Gilead and Bashan during the Years 1875-1877. 
By Selah Merrill, Archeologist of the American Palestine Explora- 
tion Society. With Illustrations and a Map, and with an Introduc- 


other a bare-legged boy running at her side. The 


(Boston: Robert Brothers.) 


tion by Professor Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons,) 
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sacred geography, but to others as an interesting vol- 
ume of travels in a part of the Holy Land through 
which guides are few. 

The Bible and Science. By T. Lander Brunton, M.D. With 
Illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.) Dr. Brunton shows him- 
self equally interested in the written revelation and that 
which the Creator has made in his works. The larger and 
more valuable part of his book, however, is devoted to the 
exposition of nature. The fifty pages at the beginning and 
half of the fifty pages at the end concern themselves with 
the Bible; the three huudred pages between contain a sur- 


_ vey of our knowledge of living things in their mutual rela- 


tions. This central part deserves great praise. some pre- 
vious familiarity with biological studies may be needed in 
order to follow so rapid a rehearsal of the whole story of 
animated nature. But our author's descriptions and state- 
ments combine clearness with terseness in a remarkable 
degree, and the novice will seldom be led astray. The errors 
are for the most part omissions such as are inevitable in the 
constant effort at condensation. The brief paragraphs on 
the glacial epoch give the most-distinctive features of glacial 
phenomena so clearly that we ought not to find fault with 
the omission of reference to the continental glacier whose 
marks are so abundant ever North America down to the 
latitude of New York city, and which did not radiate from a 
mountain center but pushed steadily southward from the 
polar regions. The abundant illustrations are confessedly 
borrowed from many sources, but they are such as elucidate 
the text. See notably the five glacial illustrations (p. 289 
208); those of the feet and teeth of the horse in different 
geological periods (p. 322-325); and the illustrations of em- 
bryology. The book may incline readers to believe in the deriv- 
ative origin of species. It will certainly clear away some crude 
notions of the theory of development. It is not long since 
a doctor of divinity triumphantly asked a cultured audience, 
‘‘ Where is the monkey that expects to become a man?” 
as if some one had taught that men have developed from 
monkeys. Dr. Brunton’s book would be of great value 
solely for its multiplied illustrations from all the grades of 
life that living species do nt form a chain nor a multitude 
of parallel chains, but a fan or branch whose ribs approach 
each other more and more as we go froin higher forms to 
lower. Plants and animals in their higher orders seem to 
have almost nothing in common ; in their lowest forms they 
eannot, be certainly distinguished. Whether men and mon- 
keys started long ago from the same point or not, in the 
words of our author, ‘‘ there is,’’ now, ‘‘ between men and 
monkeys a great gulf fixed.” On the general relation of 
evolution to religion our author suggests all that is needed 
in the remark (p. 339), ‘‘ The question for us is, not whether 
the animals and plants in question were made by God or 
not, but how he made them ;” and the remarks on pp. 345- 
350, to the effect that man’s consciousness of moral respon- 
sibility is not affected by the impossibility of fixing the 
exact point at which the child or the race begins to be re- 
sponsible. Of the author’s dealing with specific Biblical 
questions we cannot speak with so much commendation. 
He wrestles with the subject of the creation of Eve through 
a half dozen pages to reach the suggestion, already broached 
by most orthodox theologians, that perhaps the narrative is 
a parable. Whatever objections there may be to such a sug- 
gestion, there are much graver ones to the naturalistic ten- 
dency that appearsin baldly explaining the sweetening of the 
waters of Marah by the simple pumping off of the surface 
water which had become excessively salt through evapora- 
tion (p. 80); and the drying up of the Jordan before the 
Israelites as the effect of an earthquake. When science has 
been shown to leave an ample basis for theism there is no 
need of trying to account fer revealed religion by physical 
forces without a personal God. Both author and publishers 
are to be praised for the copious index with which the book 
is provided. 

Hours With the Bible. Vol. Il. From Moses to the Judges. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. (New York: James Pott-) 
This admirable book opens to the general public the results 
of wide and careful research, and of the best modern scholar- 
ship in the field of which it treats. At innumerable points it 
throws light on a period of Biblical history heretofore dimly 
apprehended by the majority of Bible readers. First setting 
the Hebrew sojourn in Egypt and departure thence in the 
due frame-work of Egyptian history, social life, manners, 
and religion, it then depicts the wonderful exodus, and no 
less wonderful wandering of forty years in the great and 
terrible wilderness. The vast natio'al procession is made to 
move in living presence along these vivid pages, which some- 
times seem like the daily chronicle of some faithful scribe 
along the march. The conquest of Canaan and the time of 


the Judges are instructively presented. The well-known 


problems, so numerous and perplexing to the student of 
geography and history, which are met on this field are dealt 
with ina manner altogether laudable. There is sufficient 
positiveness on fit points; there is evident modesty on doubt- 
ful points, yet with helpful suggestions clearly made; there 
is reference to authorities for further research; there is 
loving interest in the fortunes of God’s chosen people, rever- 
ence for the record in His Word, a broad ethnic and historic 
scope—all phrased in the graphic and felicitous style which 
the public remembers in this author’s former works. Some 
useful illustrations are given. The miracles of the period are 
treated with studious care, in a method which seeks to re- 
spect both the natural and the supernatural elements—a 
method which while enlarging the former in no way or 


degree crowds out the latter. There are treatises on the 


period referred to which are more exhaustive and full; but 
we know of none so fitted by combination of desirable quali- 
ties to interest and instruct general readers. 

The Home Hand-book of Domestic Hygiene and Rational 
Medicine. By J. H. Kellogg, M.D. (Good Health Publish- 
ing Co.) This is a somewhat ponderous volume of over 1500 


pages, well printed with large and elear type. The book is 
fully illustrated. All the illustrations seem to have been 
selected with reference to their utility; we should think it 
safe to say that there is no picture ir the book which does 
not give more information than the same amount of space 
would give if occupied by printed matter. The object of the 
book is indicated by its title. It contains, first, a general 
account of anatomy and physiology; next, a discussion of 
food and diet, with some account of common adulterations 
and a full discussion of stimulants and narcotics—alcohol, 
tobacco, tea, coffee and opium; next, an account of what the 
author regards as rational remedies for disease; and finally 
a description of the more common diseases and some account 
ot the proper method of treatment. So far as the first part 
of the book is concerned—its treatment of the conditions 
and laws of health—we have no question respecting its value. 
The author writes in a very clear style, and shows the results 
of wide reading and observation. His suggestions are prac- 
tical. and characterized by good hard common sense. We 
think he does not allow sufficiently for the uses of alcoho] 
for medicinal purposes, and his wholesale denunciation of tea 
and coffee would certainly be dissented from by a consider- 
able majority of physicians. Still it is very certain that no 
reader of the book will be injured by abstinence from either 
alcoholic beverages or even the more innocent nerve stimu- 
lants, tea and coffee. His practical instructions respecting 
baths will be serviceable to those families wha are not able 
to secure medical direction in the employment of the bath, 
which unwisely used is always accompanied with danger. 
His instruction for gymnastic movement for the develop- 
ment of various muscles is the next best thing to personal 
instruction by a living teacher, and will serve very well asa 
substitute. When, however, we come to diseases and their 
treatment, we must recommend the reader of the book to 
follow its directions with very great caution. It requires a 
skilled physician to determine what is the disease from which 
a patient is suffering; noman should treat himself under the 
counsel of a printed page unless he is so circumstanced that 
the advice of a skillful physician is absolutely unattainable ; 
and, in general, the less a man reads about disease the better 
for his own health. 


Baby Rue. NoName Series. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. ) 
Baby Rue is the little daughter of an officer in the United 
States army, born at one of the Southwestern frontier posts 
a few years before the breaking out of the war with Mexico. 
The greater part of the book is taken up with an account of 
an Indian raid and massacre, in which the child is carried 
away by the leader of the marauding party, and the fortunes 
of an expedition by a detachment of troops for her recovery. 
She is finally restored to her parents, after the failure ot forci- 
ble measures, through the high-minded generosity of her 
captor. The story holds enough of incident and adventure 
to interest the reader, and is fairly well told, although not 
always as clearly as might be desired. The opportunities of 
the situation and scene are great, and the book does not 
quite rise to a level with them. There is a little by-play of a 
love story between a young officer and a rather romantically 
painted but very charming Indian maiden, which serves very 
well as a foil to the graver events of the narrative. The 
author evidently has a settled opinion in reference to the 
policy of the Government in its dealings with the Indian 
question ; and possibly the chief object of the book is to in- 
fluence public opinion in that respect. But the merits of that 
question belong more to the field of politics than of criticism, 
and do not require the expression of an opinion here. 


Michael Strogoff. By Jules Verne. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) The publishers of this entertaining story have taken 
advantage of its production on the American stage to print a 
new edition, which will no doubt have a large sale. Those 
who have not already read it, or seen it performed, will find 
it an instructive contribution to the discussion of Russian po- 
litical affairs, and so realistically written that if not true it 
might very well be true. Strogoff is a courier of the Tsar, 
selected to convey an important message to the Tsar’s 
brother, who is besieged by an army of Tartar rebels in an 
isolated city in Siberia. Telegraphic communication between 
Moscow and Siberia is suspended; the railroad goes no 
further than Nijni Novgorod, and the remainder of the dis- 
tance he is obliged to travel by wagon and on foot through 
deserts, among hostile armies and under the greatest priva- 
tions, being finally taken prisoner, having his dispatches re- 
moved from him, and condemned to blindness by the bar- 
baric methods which the Tartars employ, by waving a red- 
hot sword in frontof the eyes. It may be imagined with 
what delight M. Verne revels in this prodigality of adventure, 
and with what ingenuity he finally extricates his hero from 
all the embarrassments Which surround him. 

The Wandering Jew. By Moncure Daniel Conway. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) The story of the ‘‘ Wandering Jew” 
has always been one of fascinating interest. In this volume 
Mr. Conway draws au analogy between it and the other tales 
of ‘* undying ones”’ which have been at one time or another 
current throughout the world. Thus he associates it with 
the legend of King Arthur, Freyr, Barbarossa, the Seven 
Sleepers, the Abbot Cormac of Killarney and the American 
Hiawatha. He even finds a counterpart for the wanderer in 
Cain, Seth and Enoch, whose stories he considers the orig- 
inal source of the legend. Many of his allusions are no 
doubt fanciful, and some of the comparisons which he makes 
are perhaps overstrained ; the religious sentiment of the book, 
too, as might be expected, is decidedly rationalistic, and its 
statements regarding the Scriptures need to be taken with 
due allowance. It throws, however, a little light upon the 
old subject, and is an interesting contribution to the class of 
literature of which Mr. Baring-Gould has had heretofore 
almost the monopoly. 

A French and English Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities of both languages. By Professors De Lolme and 
Wallace, and Henry Bridgeman. Revised, corrected, and 
considerably enlarged from the seventh and latest edition of 


the Dictionary of the French Academy, by Professor E. 
Roubaud. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) The lengthy title 
of this work is its best description, and the fact that it bears 
on its title page the words ‘‘116th thousand” shows how 
wide a popularity and how great a usefulness it has already 
attained. It is a standard dictionary, very compact in ar- 
rangement, and convenieitin size. The latest French dic- 
tionary, upon which it is based, introduces 2.200 words not 
in the preceding editions, and suppresses 300. The present 
work has been revised, and largely reset, for the sake of 
introducing these improvements. Neither expense, labor 
nor pains have been spared to make it thoroughly abreast of 
the best philological knowledge in both languages, and it ean 
be heartily commended cs the most complete and best work 
of the kind accessible to the student or genera! reader 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Philade)phia wants a free public library. 

—Mr. Whittier has had a cal] from Mre. Ex-President 
Hayes. 

—Murray will publish a complete edition of the worke of 
Dean Stanley. 

—Garnier is dead, the well-known French writer on 
political economy. 

—The ‘Paper World” for October has a portrait of 
Charles Dudley Warner. 

—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. annonnce a very attractive 
list of holiday publications. | 

—Mr. T. B. Aldrich has been visiting Portemonth, N. H.. 
in its rich autumnal glories. 

—The Baron Von Norkenskjold has in press a narrative af 
the voyage of the ‘‘ Vega.” 

—The ‘‘ University Press,”’ published at the University of 
Michigan, is a good specimen of a college paper. 

—Estes & Lauriat announce in book form Mr. W. J. Lin- 
ton’s ‘*‘ History of Wood Engraving in the United States.” 

—Prof. B. Silliman, of New Haven, Conn.. is desirous of 
compiiing a catalogue of the paintings of Colonel Trumbull 

—A life of that excellent and lovely Englishman, the late 
Dr. Raleigh, is in preparation by a member of his family. 

—Professor Young’s new volume on ‘** The Sun” is one of 
the best of astronomical books, and is positively fascinating. 

—The first edition—1.500 copies —-of Detective McGovan’s 
new work, ‘‘ Strange Clues,”’ was entirely sold in advance of 
the day of publication. | 

—Father Ryan, the Roman Catholic poet of the South, has 
been a parish pastor in Mobile for eleven years, but has just 
preached his farewell sermon. 

—Lady Bloomfield is preparing for the press a life-of her 
husband, the late and last Lord Bloomfield, whose career was 
diplomatic, and who diea in 1879. 

—A ‘* Royal Cookery Book ”’ in press by that recoverer of 
old curiosities, Mr. Elliot Stock, will show how kings dined 
and wined in the fifteenth century. 

—The voyages of William Baffin, the Arctic explorer. can 
now be had in a neat edition from the Clarendon Press, with 
annotations by Mr. Clement R. Markham. 

—Miss Bethum-Edwards begins a new serial story in 
‘*Fraser’s Magazine,’ which is to appear. simultaneously 
in this country and in French and German translations. 7 

—Mr. W. W. Hunter has received from the European Con- 
gress of Orientalists a vote of thanks for his ** Imperial 
Gazetteer of India,’ which is indeed a monument of grand 
and patient labor. | 

—An Edinburgh firm has in press an edition of the revised 
New Testament, with large margins, entitled ‘‘ Contributions 


toa Second Revised Testament,” allowing each seholar to - 


make his own notes. 

—Walt Whitman has found a great many old friends and 
made a great many new ones during his recent sojourn in 
Boston ; but how many of them will stay by him after his 
revised poems are published remains to be seen. 

—A new piece of Caxton’s work has turned up in the 
library of Trinity College, at Cambridge, England. It is a 
Letter of Indulgence printed in 1480 with the same type 
used upon ‘* The Chronicle of England.” printed in the same 
year. 

—The Messrs. Rivington have in press a third volume of 
Blunt's Annotated Bible,’’ containing the New Testament; 
a new ‘‘ History of the Church of Christ in England from the 
Earliest Times,” by the Rev. A. C. Jennings, of Cambridge ; 
a volume of ‘‘Studies in the Prayer-Book,” by Canon Luck- 
ock; and a life of the famous French preacher, Lacordaire, 
by Sidney Lear. 

—Hodder & Stoughton, of London, announce a * Clerical 
Library,” a series of varied volumes intended for the clergy 
of all denominations, ‘‘ with a view of furnishing them with 
stimulus and suggestion in their work.” The first of the 
twelve volumes is to consi-t of 300 outlines of sermons on 
the New Testament. We respectfully suggest that this is 
not the sort of ‘‘stimulus’’ which ministers most need. 
Sermon plans drawn to hand are poor material. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce a new edition of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s ** Yale Lectures on Preaching,” deliv- 
ered during the years 1873-4-5, and issued at that time in 
three successive volumes. The edition is to contain the three 
volumes in one, and will consequently be attainable at a 
much lower figure than formerly. The lapse of six or eight 


years has brought a new generation of students and young . 


preachers into the field, and many will be glad of this new 
opportunity to study the secrets of successful pulpit work as 
explained by one of its masters. A new edition of Mr. 
Beecher’s only novel, ‘*‘ Norwood; or, Village Life in New 
England,” is also nearly ready, in the hands of the same 
house. Anew edition has also been prepared of Mrs. Stowe’s 
popular ‘‘ Domestic Tales,’’ the four which peculiarly set 
forth our Northern American home-life—‘* My Wife and I; 
or, Harry Henderson’s History ;” ‘‘ We and Our Neighbors: 
the Records of an Unfashionable Street ;” ‘‘ Pink and White 
Tyranny: a Society Novel,” and ‘‘ Poganuc People; or, New 
England Sixty Years Ago.” 
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SCHOOL-HOURS IN ENGLAND, 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 

In the ** Journal of Education” 
tember there is an elaborate table, showing 
the pumber ot hours given to various studies 
in eighteen leading public schools in Eny 
land, te which are added the time-table of a 
Gerinan gymnasium and that of a French 
lycee. From the data thus collected, it 
is found that the average number of hours 
per weck istwenty-six, as against thirty-one in 
a German gymnasium and forty in a French 
Iyveee. Reckoning the hours spent in the 
preparation of lessons, and taking into ac- 
eount the holidays—which in England are 
twice as long as they are on the Continent— 
it is found that the respective working hours 
of an English, German and French boy are 
in the ratio of five, cight and eleven. That 
is, the English boy each day works one third 
less time than the German, and less th tn one 
half the time of a Fiench boy. As to the 
subjects taught, while science is not now alto- 
yether ig ored in English schools, yet classics 
still form ic these seminaries the staple of the 
education given. An English schoolboy gives 
fourteen hours a week, or more than half his 
time, to classics; a French lyvecee scholar de- 
votes twenty-eight hours a week, for his first 
three years, to his nutive tongue, and does 
not begin Latin till the second period, or 
Greek til! the third period; that is, till he 
has been six years at school. 

In this connection it may be of interest to 
quote the following passage in the recent 
address by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., as 
President of the British Association.” Review- 
ing the progress of science and arts for the 
last fifty years, he went on tosay: ** In Edu- 
cation some progress has been made towards 
amore rational system. When I was at a 
public school, neither science, modern lan- 
guages, nor arithmetic formed any part of 
the school system. This is now happily 
changed. Much, however, still remains to be 
done. Too little time is still devoted to 
Freneh and German, and it is much to be 
regretted that even in some of our best 
schools they are taught as dead languages. 
Lastly. with few exceptions, only one or two 
hours, on an average, are devoted to science. 
We have, I am sure, none of us any desire to 
exclude or discourage literature. What we 
ask is that, say, six hours a week each should 
be devoted to mathematics, modern languages 
and science ; an arrangement which would 
still leave twenty hours for Latin and Greek. 
I admit the difficulties which schoolmasters 
have to contend with; nevertheless, when we 
consider what science has done and is doing 
for us, We cannot but consider that our pres- 
ent system of education is, in the words of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Commission, little 
less than a national misfortune.’’—[Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 


for Sep- 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of ali new publieations delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper wilt be acknow!l- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising ua of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 

““The Nature and Function of Art.” 
Eidlitz. 

* Armstrong’s Primer of United States History.” 

“History of Religion in England.” 6 vols. By 
John Stoughton, D.D. 

HENRY HoLt & Co, 

“Yeung Folk’s History of the 
Union.” By John D. Champlin, Jr 

** Greece and Rome.” By Jacob Von Falke. 

S. C. Griegs & Co. 

**Iems Old and New.” By Rev. Geo. C, 

Jr. 


By Leopold 


War for the 


Lorimer, 


G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons. 

* Pictures and Legends from Normandy and 
Brittany.’ By Thomas and Katharine Macquoid. 

** Cambridge Trifles."" By Author of ** A Day of 
my Life at Eton.” 

**Martin Luther and His Works.” 
Treadwell. 

Before and After the President's Death.” By 
Henry W. Bellows. 

‘*History of American Literature.”” By Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler. 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co. 

“Flower Painting in Water Colors.” 
Holme. 

** Leseons in Figure Painting.” 
arthur and Jenny Moore. 


By John H. 


Edward 


By Blanche Mac- 


C. SCRIBNER’S Sons. 

Selected Proofs from ‘Scribner’s” and “St. 

Nicholas.” 
GEO. MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

“A Kose in Thornes.” By Author of Dora 
Thorne. 

** Weeds.” By Mary Laffan. 

“Sceptre and King.” By B. H. Buxton. 

* Fragoletie,” By ** Ritta.” 

“Sintram and his Companions,” By De La 
Motte Fougue. 


HARPER & Bros. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
‘*The Braes of Yarrow.” By Charles Gibbon. 
MAGAZINES. 


Princeton 


can Monthly. 


BOOKS . 
WEEN. 


See page 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
“The Bloody Chasm.” J. W. De Forrest. 
THE CENTURY Co, 
St. Nicholas,” 
Dopp, & Co. 

** Without a Home.” E. P. Roe. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

“The Norway Musical Album.” 

“<(Carfield Funeral March,” 40cts, 

** Robert Franz Album of Song.” ; 

Herald of Praise.” #1. 

* The Ideal.” 75 cts. 

Bells.” 50cts. 

GEo. ELuts. 

* Man's Origin and Destiny.” 
$2.00. 

* The Duties of Women.” 
$1; paper, 25 cts, 

HARPER & BRos. 
. ae 

‘Harper's Young People. 

E. P. Dutton & Cé@. 
* Holly Berries.” Ida Waugh. 
ROBERT STODDART & Co. 
Encyclopedia Britannica.” Vol, XID 
Puituirs & Hunt. 

Books for Sunday-school! and family libraries, for | 
agg parents, teachers, young pe ope and chil- 
dren. Catalogues sent free to any address on ap- 
plication. 


Prof. J. P. Lestey. 


Frances Power Cobh. 


NEW PU BL ICATIONS. 


Dr. Cuyler’s Travels. 


FROM THE 


Nile to Norway & Homeward 


By Rev. T. 1... CUYLER, of Brooklyn, 
Iilustrated, $1.50. 


12mo., 


The Incarnate Saviour. 
By the Rev. W. R. Nicoll, 


The Letter of Credit, 


By author of ** Wide, Wide World.” 
Golderwood'’s Science and Religion. 


.... $1 25 


i2mo, 1 75 


1 75 
The Golden Library, v.. in abox. 
The Olive Library. 40 vols., in a neat 


*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS 


430 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 
Anthem Harp, ($1.25.) W.O. Perkins. 
Emerson’s Book of Anthems, 1.25.) 


(#1.25.) Johnson 


American Anthem Booker aid Abbey. 
Gem Gleaner, ($1.00.) J. M. Chadwick. 
Perkins’ Anthem Book,  «i.50.) 


At this season choirs are much in need of new 
Anthems. In the above five books will be found 
all that possibly can be needed, and of the very 
best quality. 

Excellent Anthemsand easy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson’s new HERALD OF PRAISE (#1); 
in J. P. Cobb’s FEsTIVAL CHorus Book ($1.25) ; in 
Zerrahn’s INDEX ($1); in Tourjee’s CHuorus Cuorr 
($1.50); in Perkins’ TEMPLE ($1), and in Emerson’s 
Voice oF Worsuip (#1). 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should begin to practice some good Cantata, as 
Joseph's Bondage. ($1\.) Chadwick. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) Gutterson. 
There are many others. SEND FOR EISTS! 
DO NOT FORGET 
that the IDEAL (75 cts.), by Emerson, is the book 
of the season for Singing Classes. 
Any book mailed for tetail Price. 
tion for quantities. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cuas. H. Ditrson & Co., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


1882. 
EXCELSIOR DIARIES. 


AMERICAN POETS’ DAILY CALENDARS. 
DICKENS’ DAILY CALENDARS, 
MARCUS WARD’S SHAKESPEARE, 
BUSINESS AND SEASONS CALENDARS. 


1882. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO. 


234 AND 235 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE, 


Liberal reduc- 


{NNOUNCED LAST 


Review, Fortnightly Review, Hebrew | 
Review, New Jerusalem Magazine, Potter's \meri- | 


$1.50, | 


Dr. J. G. Holland, 


Charles Serbners San 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
I. 
A RE-ISSUE OF THE 


CON IPLETE WRITINGS 


AUTHORS REVISION. 
NOW READY: 
TI TCOM B’S LETTERS, 
GOLD FOIL, 
BITTERSWEET. 
Each 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 
The remaining volumes will appear at regular 
intervals. 


WITH THE 


II. 
THE MEMOIRS OF 


COUNT MIOT DE MELITO, 


Minister, Ambassador, Councillor of State, and 
Member of the Institute of France, between 
the years 1788 and 

Edited by GENERAL FLEISCHMANN, 
From the French, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey ang Mr. 
John Lillie. 

Crown svo. pages. $1.50. 

This is a work of extraordinary historical and 
biographical interest. The author takes up the his- 
| tory of the Empire at the point at which Madame de 
Remusat drops it, and reveals the true story of the 
Spanish fiasco as it has never hitherto been exposed. 
His presence at Bloiz, when the news fof the Em- 


| peror’s abdication reached the Empress Marie Lou- 


ise and the members of the Imperial family who 
had tled thither from Paris, enables him to describe 
in minute detail one of the suggestive episodes of a 
history that lacks nothing which the ivony of fate 
could inflict in the way of contrast. He supple- 
merts and completes the historical narrative for 
which we are indebted to the Memoirs and Letters 
of Prince Metternich and Madame de Rémuesat. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


VOL. IIT. 
Edited by MISS DICKENS and MISS HOGARTH, 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
This tinal volume of Charles Dickens’ letters con- 
tains mainly those letters which were not accessi- 


ble at the time when the preceding volumes were 
published. It comprises his correspondence with 


Lord Lytton and Sir Austin H. Layard, and many 
letters to intimates on both sides of the ocean, as 
well as to members of his family. The volume is in 
this last respect even more interesting than the two 
already published, and no lover of Dickens will rest 
content to be without these books, containing more 
of his personal history than any biography of him 
does, and giving a new conception of his genius and 
character. 
IV. 


SCHWATKA’S SEARCH ; 


Sledging in the Arctic in Quest of the Franklin 
Records, 
ty WILLIAM H. GILDER, second in command. 
lvol. Sve. With maps and Illustrations $8.00, 
The fascination that always hangs about a nar- 
rative of Arctic exploration will be felt in a more 
than ordinary degree by every reader of Col. Gil- 
der’s book. Itis the first account of the expedi- 
tion given to American readers ; and, apart from 
its interest as an explorer’s narrative, it must be re- 
garded as finally settling the vexed question as to 
the Franklin party. 
The numerous illustrations are from sketches by 
Mr. Klutschak, the artist of the expedition. 


LAY SERMONS. 


By Professor JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
lvol. 12mo. £2.00. 

These are the sermons of a layman, and, of 
course, are not written from a clerical standpoint ; 
they are philosophical rather than theological, and 
although religious in their aim and tendency they 
are as far as possible from sectarianism or narrow. 
ness. The author is distinguished for his poetical 
style*his fund of forcible illustration, and his wide 
culture. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


By NOAH PORTER, LL.D., President of Yale 
College. 

With an appendix giving valuable directions for 
courses of reading, prepared, under the direc- 
tion of President Porter, by James M. Hubbard, 
of Boston Public Library. 1 vol. Svo. $2.00. 


A FLOATING PRINCE. 


AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


1 vol, 4to. illustrated. $2.50. 


THE BOY'S MABINOGION. 


| By SIDNEY LANIER. 


1 vol., 8vo. $3.00. 


* * These books are =" by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


| S SONS, 
ay, New York. 


With 12 full-page illustrations by Alfred Fredericks. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 & 29 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK, 


Have Recently Published : 


NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. By 
ERINE and THOMAS MAacquoip., Octavo, very 
fully illustrated and beautifully printed, about 

The well-known author of * Patty” has inter- 
woven with some fascinating narratives of travel 
a selection of Norman and Breton stories and le- 
gends which are very quaint and characteristic, and 
her husband and fcllow-traveler has contributed a 
series Of Charming pencil sketches of the scenery 
and the people. 


CAMBRIDGE TRIFLES: or, Splut- 
terings from the Pen of an Undergraduate. By 
the author of **A Day of My Life at’ Eton.” 
lomo, $1. 


A SCANDINAVIAN SUMMER; or, 
Up to the Midnight Sun. By KATHERINE E 
TYLER. Octavo, cloth, $1.75. 

A fresh and picturesque parrative of a summer 
ramble in the far North, by a writer who evidently 
knows what to observe and how to describe. 


NORSK, LAPP, AND FINN. By Frank 

VINCENT, Jk., author of “The Land of the 

White Elephant,” ** Through and Through the 

Tropics,” ete. Octavo, cloth, with frontispiece 
and map, $1.50. 

The author gives his experiences in a direct 

natural, unambitious manner,—{ Home Journal 


BUDDHA AND EARLY BUDDHISM. 


By ARTHUR LiLLiec. With numerous illustra- 
tions drawn on wood by the author, 
cloth extra, $2.50, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 10 MANITOBA. 


Through Canada’s Maritime, Mining, and 


Octavo, 


By W. FRASER Rag, author 
* Westward by 
l2mo, cloth, with three maps and 


Prairie Provinces. 

of **’olumbia and Canada,” 
Rail,” etc. 
two illustrations, $1.25. 

The reader will be surprised to find how large an 

amount of new and important information the 

experienced traveller has into this 

vraphically written little volume. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
RUTHERFORD, Dissenting Minister. Edited 
by his friend REUBEN  16mo, 
cloth, $1. 

**Few men can read this book with open eyes 

without learning something that it behooves them 

to bear in mind. Its value lies in its truth 
itself,”—-[N, Y. Nation, 


In the Series of English Philoso- 
phers. 


Vol. BACON. 
“The volumes thus far issued are clearly and 


By THOMAS FOWLER. 


forcibly written. The series should prove 
most valuable.”—-[Christian Revister. 


Inthe New Plutarch Series. 
VI. SIR JOHN FRANKLIN and Arctic Ex- 


ploration. By A. H. 12mo, 
$1.00. 
MARTIN LUTHER. By J. H. TREADWELL. 


With New Portrait on Steel. 
** 4 sensible thing in literature. 
oughly good idea,”’—[ Boston Post. 


12mo, $1.00. 
A thor- 


New Fall List Sent on A 


Putnam's: Handy-Book Series 


Now comprises 24 volumes on such subjects as 
Hygiene, Emergencies, Nursing, House- 
keeping, Furnishing, Cooking, Stimu- 
lants, Self-Education, How to Make a 
Living, Mother’s Work, Dress, Statistics, 
Home- Reading, Quotaticns, etc., etc. These 
books, ranging in price from 15 cts. to $1.25, have 
been prepared by the best authorities. They are 


compact, comprehensive, and cheap. Send for 


complete list. 


PUTNAM’S HOUSEHOLD SERIES 
OF ATLASES now comprises 18 separate 
works from the Scripture, the Pocket Clas- 
sical, and the Pocket Historical, at 75 cts. 
each, to the Comprehensive in folio at $25. Of 
this last the London ** Times” says: 

** Characterized by fullness of information and 
excellence of workmanship. The maps are 
exceptionally clear.” 

Send for detailed list. 


P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
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Books of Special Interest. 


IN THE BRUSH 


Or, OLD-TIME SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND RE 
LIGIOUS LIFE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

By the Rev. HamitTron W. Pierson, D.D., ex 
President of Cumberland College, Kentucky 
With illustrations by W. L. SHerrarp. 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“Tt has peculiar attractions in its literary meth- 
ods, its rich and quiet humor, and the genial spirit 


of its author.’’—[The Critic. 


THE SUN. 


By C. A. Youne, Ph. D., LL.D., 


tronomy inthe College of New Jersey, With 
numerous Illustrations. ** International Scien- 
tific Series.” One vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, 


$2.00, 


‘*It is at once interesting and authoritative.” 
[| Boston Traveller. 


** The engravings are wonderfully good and heip- 


ful.—{Christian Advocate. 


Ill. 


THE BLOODY CHASM. 


‘A- NOVEL. By J. W. De 
The Wetherel Affair,” Overland,” etc. 
cloth. Price, #1. 


A social and not a political war novel. 


16mo. 


royal to attest its birthright.”—{ Home Journal. 


BACHELOR BLUFF: 


HIS OPINIONS, SENTIMENTS AND DISPUTA- 


TIONS. 


By Ovtver BUNCE. 


$1.25. 
‘The pages abound in epigrammatic wisdom, 
tersely an! forcibly put.” —{ Boston Courier. 


l6mo, cloth. 


D. sain & CO., Publishers, 


3 & 5 BonpD New YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Every-Day Life in India. 


By Rev. A. D. Rowe, for many years a mie- 
sionary. 


A most interesting deseription of the Appear- 
ance, Dress, Home-life, Caste, Religion, Superst!- 
tions and Employments of the Hindus, giving such 
information and views of life in India as can be 
obtained only by a long residence in that country. 
It is illustrated with 30 cuts — original photo- 
graphs. i2mo. 402 pp. $1.50 


Lectures on the New Testa- 
ment, 


By Rev. Drs..Storrs, HALL, TAYLOR, BEVAN, 
VINCENT, and others. 


At the present time, when everything on the 
New Testament is so eagerly sought and read, the 
carefully prepared thoughts of these leaders in the 
church cannot fail to attract much attention. Each 
author confines himself to one book or series of 

ks. Large 12 mo. 360 pp. $1.50. 


Opening Plain Paths, 


A book for pd highly interesting and very 
suggestive for those who are coming to the close of 


school life. 4 cute. 12mo, 336 pp. $1.25. 


Ready and Willing. 


The early life of a noble young lad in the inter- 
val between his father’s death and his entrance on 
a professional course. 12mo. 4Ccuts. 333 pp. $1.25. 


Edenside; 


OR LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF OUR VILLAGE. 


By author of * Little Captain.” A thrilling story 
of Scottish life. 12mo. Tcute. 163 pp. 75 cts. 


Nellie’s New Home. 


A new story by Mrs. M. F. Butts, needs no 
commendation for our young friends, who have 
often been charmed by her humor, or touched by 
her charity. 16mo. 4cuts. 236 pp. $1. 


The Nameless Waif. 


A remarkable, but truthful narrative, showing 
the steps by which a boy withouta name won a 
home and an education. 16mo, 192 pp. 2 cuts. SOc. 


Sandy’s Faith. 


The life-like portrait of a hero of faith, whose 
trust in God through sunshine and storm was fully 
vindicated in the end. 16mo. 136 pp. 2 cuts. 70 cts. 


The Tiny Books. 


By Mrs. S. A. Snrexps, author of ** Dot Books.” 
A series of four elegant little books, with eight 
pictures each. 4 vols. 176 pp. each. 32 cute. T5c, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St, N. Y., 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 
75 State St., Rochester, 50 Madison St., 
Chicago, 757 Market St., San Francisco, 


12mo, 


Professor of As- 


ForeEsT, Author of 


* At last, 
it seems, we lhiave the American novel, with letters 


Price 


Now Ready The Indexes. 


No. V., Price (Cloth), $8.00. 


SCRIBNER’S 


A General x to THe Ecriec 
(Vols. 1-90), and to Vols. 37. 148 of 


THE AGE. 


No. VIL., Price (Cloth), $2.00, Index to Vols, 1-22 of 


MAGAZINE 


MAGAZINE 


TECH IN A 


A Serial Collection of Indexed Essays. 
Year. 


Published Fortnightly, at $2.00 Per 
Single Numbers, 10 Cents, 


‘*The Monograph 


L. Godkin, J. Fiske, 
Smith, Sainte-Beuve, K. 
Already issued: L., 
tess of ALBANY, CHARLES EpWARD and 
tion; IV., 
and Cromwellian ENGLAND; 
SCANDERBEG ; 
Cotumsus; XIII., The Greatness of 
XV., The Prisoner of CHILLon ; 
The GerRMAN Reformation ; XIX., 
XXI-, The Assasstns; XXII, 
History; XXIV., 
of Sweden. 


The editor intends to choose only those 


all possible value 
. So far as the scope 
te rest in the Monograph; but-the 


in areadable form. 


and it is to be hoped that the Monograph will be 


There is one point which is worth notice in reference 


JOURNAL, 6, 1581. The 


mation in a very accessible form. I shall take 


a fortnightly publication, novel in style and purpose. 
merit, selected from every source, Some 


SCHOOLMASTER (Chicago), 15, 8, 1581. 
In preparation : 
Svbel ; 


for it. 


by Goldwin Smith ; CHARLES THE Bop, 


LO; The TROUBADOURS ; 
CONSTITUTION ; 


Bes” Nearty Reapy.—A Manual of 


0. F's 


HrkpER, GOETHE, and AUGUST: 
; 
X., and the Moravians; 


Poeahontas : 
BoNAPARTE'S Political Position: 
The British in Inpta ; 


articles that are 
where there isa wy i amount of material he will so condense it that readers with limited time may vet 
from it, instead of rejecting it on ; 
of these is concerned time will show how wide 
quality will, we apprehend, 

** It is intended for that portion of the publi: 
the facts of history, ete , and desires to fill out this framework with 
proniises to, have the articles published give the facts of the case with accuracy of an encyclopedia, but 
The class of readers he has in mind includes the vast majority of librs iry 


articies are evidently selected with great care, 


of The ** Monographs ” 
several sources with skill, credit being always giver. 
school libraries, where information upon subjects is wanted bnt not accessible. 
worthy of all encouragement, and every library, reading circle, 


Sruart; The evolution of Bririsn Socte TY, 
EUGENE of Savov ; 
of WINKELRIED ; The coup d'etat of 1851, by W. Bage- 
hot : The Bankers of Medizval Florence ; 
The legend of Frrepricn Barbarossa; Spanisn History. 

ke” An extra number of THE MONOGRAPH gives a simple, untechniecal 
and readable discussion of how Whist should be played. 


BANGOR, 
INDEX, 


* contains the best articles (on the subjects chosen) by the 
ablest American, English, French, and German writers, including H. Adams, F. 
Higginson, 
Hillebrand, H. Von Sybel, ete., ete. 
France, its Growth and Consolidation : IT. 


J. Morley, J. R. Seeley, Goldwinu 
The Coun- 
The VENETIAN INQuist- 
, CLeoratrRa; VI., Puritan 
Princess DasuKkov: IX. 
Gen. Kaur; NIL, 
the Romans; XIV., The Iron Mask ; 
DanTE; XVII., XVEIL., 
XX., Forever the Magnificent ; 
CHRISTINA 


Avriert; 
VILL., 


XXV., Philip XXVI., 


both scholarly and interesting; and 


[Boston ADVERTISER. 
a Class will find their in- 
certainly approve itself.-lHE NATION. 
‘ which is familiar with the names but not with 
accurate knowledge. The editor 


account of its quantity. 


patrons, 
appreciated also by teachers of history in schools, 
to schoo! libraries. In a work of this kind it 


would be impossible to avoid disreputable characters and incicents (¢. «. Beatrice Cenei) which 
might better not be placed before girls. But the work is so printe that the librarian can make 
up his volume to suit hinmiself and can therefore leave ont chapters of this kind.”—Liprary 


and contain much infor- 


pleasure in recommending the pubiication to voung 
people who may desire to improve themselves.—Mary C. Peabody (HomME STUDIES SocteTy). 


This j is 
is to re ‘publish articles of standard 
aire ady published are pieced from 
It is especially adapted to the wants of city and 
The enterprise is 
etc., will do well subscribe 


purpose 


high school, 


RopesPiERRE, by John Morley; The Crusapes, by H. von 
Ducal Urstno; the Legal Aspect of the Frencu Revonvtion, by Sir 
Henry Maine ; FRANKLIN, by Sainte-Beuve ; Madame de SevigNe; The Scute- 
GELS and the Romanticists, by Hillebrand : C ASANOVA 


: The THIRTY YEARS’ War, 
F reeman : MARY 
by Goldwin Smith ; Branco Caret- 
THe Hvevenots: The Eneuisu 


by E. A. 


Cavin and Servetus; Richard IIT. : 


Misused Words ; 16mo, 25 cents. 


Publisher. 


NEW BOOKS. 


WHITTIER BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


With Steel Portrait and 12 Illustrations. Square 
IXino, beautifully stamped. Cloth, $1.00; flex 
ible calf, morocco, or seal, $3.50. 

This book is prepared on the same plan which 
has proved so popular in the Longfellow and Emer- 
son Birthday 300ks. 


By J. T. Trowbridge, author of ** The Vavabonds,” 
etc. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 

This book contains many of the poems Mr. Trow- 
bridge has written since the publication of ‘** The 
Emigrant’s Story,” in 1874. Mr. Trowbridge’s bal- 
lads and poems of every-day life are so true to na 
ture and reveal so warm a sympathy with the expe 
rience of every day people that they are deservedly 
very popular. 


New Editions of Mr. Trowbridge's 
Previous Volumes. 

THE VAGABONDS AND OTHER PoEMs. $1.25. 

THE EMIGRANT’S STORY AND OTHER POEMS. $1.25, 


These have for some time been out of the market, 
and are now reissued in attractive style and at a re 


duced price. THE HUDSON. 


A Poem by Wallace Bruce, author of ** The Land of 
Burns,” “Yosemite,” etc, Illustrated by Alfred 
Fredericks. 1 vol., small 4to, cloth. $1.50. 

A poem, describing, in flowing, picturesque verse, 
the features of the Hudson which by beauty, or 
historic incidents appeal most strongly to those 
who visit or read of this beautiful river. The illus- 
trations supplement its descriptions, and the whole 
forms an attractive gift-book. 

LOUISE, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 

A Memorial, by August Kluckhorn. Translated 
from the German by Elizabeth H. Denio, Teach- 
er of German in Wellesley College. With two 
portraits. Svo, paper. 75 cents. 

A fine translation of a book which tells the story 

of this admirable, right queenly woman with excel- 

lent simplicity and with just appreciation of her 
noble qualities. 

*,* For sale by all Bookseliats: Sent, post-paid, 

on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
11 East Seventeenth St., New York, 

(Bet. Broadway & Fifth Ave,) 


icles: from Mother’ Grave, "& other 


words and music 
12. 12¢, & Oo. 51 Barclay St., 


New Volume by Cunningham Geikie. 
Ready Nov. 18th. Price $1.50. 


HOURS WiTHt THE BIBLE: 
or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discov- 
ery and Knowledge. Vol. IIL., from Samson to 
Solomon, with 16 Engravings and Index. 

‘* Dr. Geikie has given the world a work which is 
heyond criticism.”—{ From the Churchman. 


**Itisa volume full of rich and varied learning: it 
will prove an invaluable addition to every theolovical 
York Herald. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
JAM ES POTT, Publisher, 12 Astor Place,N. Y. 


Miss Havergal’s Life and Works. 
THE LIFE OF FRANCLS RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
By her Sister. With Steel Portrait. 81.75 
COMPENSATION AND OTHER DEVOTIONAL 
POEMB, - - 10 
MY KING and KE PT FOR THE MASTER’ s USE. 
In one volume, fine edition, gilt edge, 1.50 
RED LETTER DAYS: a Birthday book, - - .85 
Also the foliowing books, bound in cloth, at 25 
cents each : 
The Royal Invitation; 
My King; 


Royal Command ments: 
Kept for the Master’s Use; Loyal Re- 
sponses; Royal Bounty; Morning Bells; Littl 
Pillows; Morning Stars. 
Sold by Booksellers, or sent by mail raid 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, ANS 
RANDOL PH & CO., 900 Broadway, corner ‘pin St. 
few York. Fractions of the dollar may be sent in 
postaye- stamps. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers, 


J, M. STODDART & CO., 


Publishers, 
727 Chestnut Street. - - Philadelphia. 


RAMBLES THROUGH our COUNTRY 


A new, fascinating, and exceedingly instructive 
GEOGRAPHICAL GAME, that entertains both old and 
young. 


Agents Wanted, Ladies or Gentlemen. 


Now is the time to take orders for Christmas oes ey. 
Send for description and liberal terms. Addre 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co,, Hartford, Cont. 


MESSRS. ROBERTS BROS, 


MY FIRST HOLIDAY: Or. 


| 


NEW BOOKS. 


Letters Llome 


from Colorado, Utah and California. By Car- 


OLINE Il. Dats Priee, $1.50 
The author, in ** A Preface to be tere Ge plains 
| the occasion for this book, and says, ** These pages 
nre only letters fo m friends: th tell how / -aw 
| things, and what 8 people said ‘be lore me, Or an- 
swered to my questions.” “*My First Holiday ’ 
has a great deal a that personal experience which 
ofte ‘th thre peritie ri pris ate let- 
ters, ane vives vitaciiy and reality to a traveler's 

journal,” says the Daily Advertiser. 

AROUND THE HUB. Boys Book About 
Boston. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Pro- 


fusely filustrated. Crown, svo. Price, #2.00, 


in his 
and other his- 


‘The author of “Old Landmarks of Boston, 
researches for materia! to write this 
toric works, has had peculiar factities for the mak 
ingot just such boys’ Boston” aa 


was needed. ‘The very titles to his chapters vive a 


keener en joyme nt their contents —**The First In- 
habitants “ The Puritans Han: up their Hat 
Old Boston Notions Fort Hill, an interlude: 
“Liberty Trees” “A Tempest ina Bi Teapot; 


Arms! To Arms!” * ‘The “of Bunker 
Hillis” “Yankee Doodle ‘To Roxbury Tewan.” 
etc. Theold bovs. ** Northerders” and “Southend 
ers,” will like this book as well as their voungsters. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES: The 
of a Year, 


Chronicle 
chietly in a Garden. By GForge 


MILNER, Price $1.5"). 
** The author takes us into into his confidence, as 
it were, day by day ; and we watch with him the 
blooming of hew flowers, the futernations of storm 


and fine weather, the comin: and going of the birds, 


the sunshine and the snow, and the other chanves 
that make up the story of the English year. ; 

Mr. Milner’s Country Pleasures be a popu- 
uinr book, it can be read through with interest. 


and afterwards dippe di nto wit es a constant renewal 


of pleasure,” says the ** Lendon Academy. 

MASSACHUSETTS IN THE WOWAN-| 
SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. A General, 
Political, Legal and Ley'slative History from 


to Issl, By Harmier Ropin-on, 


l6mo, Price $1.25. 

* Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson 
‘Warrington,’ wielded a keen pen in behalf of 
many reformatory movements — has written a 
yraphic and interesting sketch of the part which 
Massachusetts has taken in the * Wom in Suffrage 
Movement.” She treats first the genera’, then the 
political, and afterward the een and leyislative 
history, and then snims up the results of the agita- 
tion to the present time, and describes the work 
which women have accomplished in various oceupa- 
tions which were formerly closed to.them. Mrs, 
Robinson's volume is easy reading, alike because 
of its size and its style, and it possesses a distinct 


whose late husband, 


positive interest, * save the Journal. 
HECTOR; aStory. By Frona L. Suaw, author 
of “Castle l6émo. Price, 31.00. 


Sold by all Bookseliers. 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 


ASS SAC Ht SE TTS, Lanesboro, Berk. 
shire Co. 
ELMWOOD INSTITUTE 
for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 


Private inetruction a specialty -Terms larwcly re- 
duced. From JudyeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn. N.Y., 
longa patron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal has had 
a long and successful experience in the care and edy- 
cation Of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
of no school where al! the surroundines seem so wel 
suited to insure study and proyress.” 

General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also a patror 
a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin 
ion. Reference may be made to Messre. Samuel ana 
Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 

NEWS AGENCY FOR SCHOOL* 
AND TEACHERS, 

1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers. 

2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 

4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 

Good Schools. 
Publishes U. 8. School and College Directory. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Building, cor. Broadway and Fourteenth 
Street, New York. 


‘TEAC HE RS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleses. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East ith St., near University 


ARENTS in search of achools for their children 

will find prospectuses of the bestin the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Direc- 
tory for 1881. At office free; by mail, Ge. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. __ Saar 


INDERGARTEN.—THE PHILA. Train- 
ing School for Kindergarten Teachers re- 
opens Nov. Ist. The Kindergarten, Intermediate 
Clase and Advanced School re-open September 2&th. 
Mrs. VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Prin- 
eipal. 
M= M. F. WALTON, 
63 E. 52d St., New Vork. 
School for Young Ladies and Children. Kinder- 
garten. KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CLASS. 
FROEBEL’S methcd thoroughly taught. 


RS. S. L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Sena 


for circular. 
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The Home. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
By Avice CorRA HAMMOND. 
HROUGH flickering leaves the sunlight sifting 
Falls warmly across the tidy floor ; 
ine distant voices of gleeful children 
Come faintly in at the open door. 
The clock’s low rhythm defines the stillness ; 
The house is resting from work well done: 
The weary housewife, with patient fingers. 
Knite ‘mid the quiet so hardly won. 


She pouders the day’s completed labors, 
Finished betimes, ere the Sabbath rest ; 
The dainttes stored in the well-filled pantry, 
The mended garments, the welcomed guest. 
The toil-worn fingers move slow and élower, 
Her head droops forw:rd, her eyes full soon 
Close in a gentle and childlike slumber. 
And she dreams in the Saturday afternoen. 


She wanders with tireless feet of childhood 
Through meadows she knew so well of yore, 
And laughs as she fills her tiny apron 
With blossoms fragrant, in boundless store. 
Forms long vanished step in at the doorway ; 
Sweet voices sing a forgotten rune ; 
Angels ascend and descend before her. 
As she rests in the Saturday afternoon. 


The fading sun sinks under the hill-tops, 
The shadows lengthen across the iloor : 
The birds chirp softly their good-night carol, 
The children pause at the dark’ning door : 
The tired sleeper no more they waken, 
Pale in the rays of the harvest moon : 
She wuite the dawn of an endless Sabbath. 
Gone home in the Saturday afternoon. 


WHAT WILL BE WORN.* 


SNHIS is the most troublesome of all questions, for 
a hardly is it settled for one season before it has to 
be asked again, and answered quite differently, for an- 
other. Many of the stores were later than usual in 
holding the openings which give the first answer to 
this inquiry, but they were ready before their custom- 
ers, who, tempted by the warm weather, lingered in 
pleasant country placcs. But the Fall trade so long 
deferred has begun at last, and we will glance at some 
of the more important features of this season’s styles. 

The dry-goods houses of late years have so enlarged 
their borders and increased the number of their depart- 
ments that nearly all the accessories of a woman’s 
toilette can be found in one building. Entering one of 
these stores our attention is first called to the dress ma- 
terials and the trimmings which are waiting to be com- 
bined in all sorts of pretty costumes. For serviceable 
street or traveling dresses the favorite material is cloth, 
eitber smooth, like ladies’ cloth, or in the rougher fin- 
ished Cneviots. In lighter fabrics cashmere and cam- 
el’s-hair are shown, the former being especially pretty 
for house dresses combined with Surah or moire. Cash- 
mere, richly embroidered on each edge, is designed to 
form the trimming for overdresses and waists. Black 
cashmere is also deservedly popular, as it drapes grace- 
fully and is very becoming. 

Camel’s-hair is made with shaded bands on the edge, 
and in many cases gold threads are introduced to 
brighten the effect. Very often the stripes are entirely 
of gold threads, so skillfully used that the ombré effect 
is produced. These striped borders are more subdued 
and rich in tone than the gay Roman and Oriental 
stripes which were worn last spring. Among other 
varieties are the ‘‘ illuminated goods” which have dark 
grounds enlivened by tiny specks of brilliant colors. 
The favorite colors are olive-green, bronze and claret, 
not in dul] shades, but in those which are rich and 
deep and very becoming. They appear in woolen ma- 
terials and also in rich silks, plushes and velvets. 

In the silk department we learn that more antique 
has been revived, and forms a part of some of the most 
elegant costumes. Those who are so fortunate as to 
have the dresses of this silk in which their mothers or 
grandmothers used to array themselves can bring 
them out now from trunk or closet, and make them up 
anew, combined with Surah or one of the soft satins, of 
which there are several varieties. Some of the silks 
have stripes of moire between stripes of plain satin. 
Plain silks and satins are in all the rich dark shades. 

Close by the silks lie the plushes which are so much 
used this season for trimmings and linings. Some 
which are intended for this purpose show beautiful 
shadings and blendings of color, while others are 


* Thanks are due to Arnold, Constable & Oo., Co-operative Dress 
Association (Limited), B. Altman & Oo., for information. 


mottled in imitations of tiger or leopard skins. This 
material is used to trim dresses, cloaks and-hats, and 
comes in different grades and styles for each of these 
purposes. 

Jet passementeries and fringes are very rich, and 
are wrought in leaf or floral designs. They are shown 
not only in black, but in bronze, claret and other 
shades to match the silks upon which they will be 
used. Chenille fringes in black, white and colors are 
very pretty, and particularly appropriate upon dresses 
in which velvet or plush is used. Buttons are medium 
in size, and are chosen in finely cut steel or smoked 
pearl for dresses of the fashionable dark shades. Oxi- 
dized silver buttons fasten plush basques, and for 
evening dresses nothing is more appropriate than 
those of real Roman pearl which come in various pale 
tints. Dull jet buttons are used on deep mourning 
dresses. : 

Entering the department in which ready-made gar- 
ments are shown, one can find any style of costume, 
from a plain and inexpensive woolen suit to the most 
extravagant garments of silk, satin and velvet. Shirr- 
ing is still a favorite kind of trimming. Ruffles for 
skirt trimmings have many rows of full shirring for a 
neading, and are laid in narrow side plaits below this. 
A shirred vest, with the waist cut in straps to button 
across it, is seen on many basques, and the elbow 
sleeves on some house dresses are shirred their entire 
length. 

For cloth dresses nothing is so stylish as the sailor 
finish, which, though it looks so simple, is really very 
difficult to achieve. All depends upon the perfect cut 
of the dress, which must fit and hang exactly, as there 
is no trimming to cover imperfections. The skirt has 
a deep box or side plaiting ; the overskirt, which is fin- 
ished with rows of machine-stitching, is simply draped, 
and sewed into the same band as the underskirt. ~ The 
jacket is either cut plain and long, or with double 
box plaits laid down each side of the front and the 
middle of the back, and stitched and pressed so that 
they lie quite close and flat. The front is slightly dou- 


real coat-fashion to show a plain standing linen collar, 
fastened with a gold collar button, and simple flat tie. 
There is a pocket-slit on each side of the skirt of the 
jaeket; and a belt of the same material as the dress is 
worn with it. Other woolen dresses are less severely 
simple in style. An olive cheviot has a double-breast- 
ed jacket with olive plush collar and cuffs. The front 
of the underskirt is formed alternately of puffs and 
groups of shirring, and the overskirt opens in front to 
show this. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a 
plaiting, and the back drapery is full and long. 

A very pretty house dress is of brown cashmere, 


The front of the underskirt is of moire, and it is 
trimmed with two knife plaitings of Surah an eighth of 
a yard wide. The peculiar feature of this dress is the 
overskirt, which consists of two full, straight pieces 
laid in small perpendicular side plaits away from the 
front, and which are carried down about a finger and 
a half below the belt. These pieces are plaited up to 
meet the back drapery, and long loops and ends of the 
moire fill the space where they part over the under- 
skirt. 

An exquisite imported dress has an underskirt of 

shaded plush combining dark-blue and olive. The 
overskirt of olive satin falls in perpendicular side 
plaits on the left of the front ; and is looped high on the 
right side. The back of the overskirt is the reverse of 
this. The basque has a deep vest of the plush. Very 
pretty dresses have skirts of plain dark silk combined 
with plush of the same shade, and jackets made of the 
plush fastened with dull silver buttons. 
Short dresses are still worn for all occasions, though 
many of the handsome dinner and reception dresses 
are made en traine for those who prefer this more 
graceful style. 


HOPE ON—HOPE EVER. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


IFE is so full of vicissitudes! Changes of every 
description come upon us without a moment’s 
warning. Few could endure life’s burdens, which 
are inevitable, were it not for hope; that hope which 
will not die out of the heart, but springs up with 
renewed vigor when trials come, heavy enough, ap- 
parently, to crush it past resurrection. What a life 
that must be where hope veils her face and departs. 

In some of the darkest trials, when heart and flesh 
begin to fail, a ray of hope and comfort may pierce 
the gloom, and the aching heart reaches out after it 
and by touching it gathers a little strength that serves 
to hold back the threatening destruction. That slight 
hold gives a moment’s time for reflection, showing the 
sufferer that the future may have stil: some good in 
store. 

** When tides have to their lowest ebbed 


Then they begin to flow; 


ble-breasted, and at the neck the collar falls over in’ 


combined with Surah and moire of the same shade. | 


The trees that winter’s winds have stripped 
With sammer’s frnit bend low.” 

One glimmering ray of hope, scarcely visible through 
the darkest clouds, has often wonderful power, and if 
gratefully cherished will grow brighter and more 
potent the closer those in trouble cling to it. Some- 
times almost obscured it may be, by some additional 
strain; but its light is never destroyed unless the worn 
and suffering turn from it in despair. 

Men -ooany in large mercantile or commercial 
operations too often find they have embarked on a 
treacherous ocean. Adverse winds are driving them 
upon the rocks or among the breakers. All courage 
and fortitude forsake them. They see only ruin and 
lowest poverty before themselves and their families. 
Having tasted of the pleasures that riches can bring, and 
forgotten the long struggle before they first attained 
them, they see no way but to ‘‘curse God and die.” 
They look only at the ruin and disaster. They will 
not turn to where a small spark of hope is waiting for 
recognition. These are the persons who seek peace in 
suicide—the coward’s folly. They shrink from adver- 
sity, and will not find the hopefulness that would 
guide them back to comfort and success. 

It is often the mother, wife or daughter whose 
patient, cheerful endurance and faith beget the hope 
by which many a man has been saved from rushing 
uncalled into the presence of his Maker, bringing God’s 
angerupon himself while leaving his family to battle 
as best they can with the misfortunes his reckless, 
over-sanguine nature has brought upon them. Over- 
sanguine when al] seems prosperous; spending that 
which he cannot afford in rash speculations, foolish 
pleasures, and, perhaps not less sinful, in that kind of 
reckless generosity that at last takes the bread from 
his children’s mouths, and wrecks home peace and 
happiness by the loss of needful support. Over-san- 
guine while blindly floating toward ruin. But when 
the crash comes sinking into unmanly despair. Then, 
if wife and children cannot hold him up, he will have 
no courage to endure with them the sorrows and trials 
he has brought upon them, and so steps out of this 
life’s troubles into those which have no end. | 

It is selfishness, cowardice, or insanity only that 

tempts to suicide. 
_ True manly courage, with love and hope, will, under 
the worst misfortunes, cling to and shield, no matter 
how great the agony, those committed to their care, 
and for whose peace and comfort they are held respon- 
sible. With these supports they can and will meet 
any trial bravely, and conquer in the end, because 
hope held them steadfast and strong. They have 
their appointed work to do, and though for a time it 
may seem all broken and unraveled, yet with faith and 
hope they will not ferget that 


** God always, for a web begun, 
Ie sure to find the woof.” 


MY ALL HALLOW-E'EN PARTY. 


By Eva L. OaGpeEn. 
™ ANE,” said I to my sister the day before Al! 
Hallow-e’en, ‘‘ Let’s give.a children’s party to- 
morrow night such as we used to have when we were 
young.” 

‘*What a good idea!” she exclaimed and then her 
face fell. ‘‘ We can’t find any children, can we ?” 

‘‘O yes,” ILanswered. ‘‘ You geta pencil and paper 
and put down the names while I knead the bread.” 

So she got a pencil and paper and we counted up 
the names. There was the minister’s son, who was 
only allowed to associate with a few of the oldest 
brethren and sisters of the flock, the doctor’s three 
children, who went with everybody up at the Center, 
the undertaker’s son, who went with nobody any where, 
and Patsy Maguire, who sat on the fence and saw the. 
others go by. Then there was Jo Ashton, who was 
getting too old really for a children’s party, but who 
would enjoy coming just to help amuse the others, 
and there was a young lady of fourteen next door, 
whose mother had lately bought her a piano but who 
might perhaps condescend to lay aside her dignity for 
one evening and consent to be amused. That was 
every one there was in our little hamlet of Frogtown. 

‘‘T don’t care,” I said. ‘* We'll do it if we can’t get 
anybody but little Patsy Maguire.” 3 

Our dining-room and kitchen—for it’s both com- 
bined—is a large room that opens out of the sitting- 
room, and has a big fire-place in one side of it and a 
rag-carpet on the floor. It has three south windows in 
it and a door that opens out on a broad stone that 
serves for a ‘‘stoop” as the Dutch call it, and is the 
best place in the world to crack nuts. 

‘‘Here’s where we’ll have our party,” I said survey- 
ing it with satisfaction. ‘‘ Put on your hat and sacque 
Jane, and go ask the children if they’ll come promptly 
at six o’clock to-morrow night. We’ll have a good 
time and send them home at nine. Come right back, 
for as soon as I have kneaded the doughnuts I shall 
make some crullers, and I want you to fry them.” 

Jane started off, with a laugh and a merry good-bye, 
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and after I had watched her down to the gate I went 
back to my kneading. I had put the doughnuts down 
before the fire to rise and finished making the crullers 
before she got back. 

‘What success ?” I asked eagerly. 

“Well,” she answered, with a little twinkle in her 
eye as she sat down in the old straight-backed roeker, 
‘“they’re coming, if that’s what you want. But the 
minister says he’d like to have you keep an eye on 
Johnny and see that he doe-n’t speak to any of the 
other children ; and the Doctor’s wife says she’s afraid 
you'll have your hands full with her three, and she 
hopes you'll take care that Eddie doesn’t insult Johnny 
Cardson, he hates him so (and indeed she doesn’t won- 
der for she never could bear him berself), and that 
Minnie doesn’t get anything on her dress ; and the un- 
dertaker’s sister remarked that Willie was as good as 
Johnny Cardson and Eddie Pryor any day, and she 
expected you’d see that the others spoke to him at 
least—though she didn’t want him talking with that 
Patsy Maguire; and Patsy Maguire’s grandmother 
says, she ‘thanks you kindly for noticin’ the b’y ; an’ 
it’s he that’ll be up at the house at four o’clock if ye’ll 
be afther wantin’ him that airly, though what the poor 
cow’ll do if he goes off without milkin’ her she doesn’t 
know, for the craythur is that fond of him she'll folly 
him all around the lot, so she will!” 

‘“T hope you told her we won't need him before 
six,” I laughed. : 

‘‘O yes! I reassured her; and now let’s go to work, 
that is, if you are not frightened.” 

‘Frightened ? Not abit of it! Those children shall 
have a good time, if we can manage it, in spite of their 
relations.” 

Well, we fried crullers and made pumpkin pies, and 
picked over our chestnuts to be sure there weren't 
any wormy ones among them, and brought down a lot 
of hickory nuts, butternuts and black walnuts for the 
children to crack, and the next day we cooked dough- 
puts and made sponge cake and cookies in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon a bright idea struck me. I 
carried it right over to Lola Barnes, the music-playing 
damsel next door, and we both went up to Jo Ashton’s 
and brought him down to the house. Then we four 
talked the matter over and decided to have some 
shadow ballads. The rest of the time we spent in 
hunting up costumes, and manufacturing sun and 
moon, a cow and a lark, out of pasteboard. 

Just as the clock struck six there was a rap at the 
back door, and I went-to open it. There stood Patsy 
Maguire, his curly red hair standing out all over his 
head, and his face fairly shining with soap and happi- 
ness, and by his side—his grandmother! She had on 
a clean white cap, with prodigious ruffles that sur- 
rounded her head like a halo, and she carried her 
knitting in her hand. Before I could say good evening 
she began : 

‘*T ax yer pardon, Miss Polly, for being so bold, but 
I thought mebbe ye’d be afther lettin’ me sit in the 
kitchen an’ knit, and lave the door on the crack so ’at 
I could see my b’y havin’ a good time, an’ I’d not be 
the laste inconvenience in the world to ye, an’ I niver 
saw him playin’ wid any other childer. Lave me stay, 
Miss Polly, plaze.” : 

‘‘But I haven’t any kitchen,” I stammered. ‘At 
least, it’s in the dining-room, and we’re all going to be 
out there.” : 

‘‘ Well, Miss Polly, lave me stay on the porch here— 
that’s a jewel—and once in awhile [ll give a peep 
through the windy.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” I said. ‘*Come in, Mrs. Maguire ;” 
and I established her in a low chair one side of the 
fire-place, where, after charging Patsy to mind his 
manners, and not speak till he was spoken to, she 
rocked contentedly, knitting away at an interminable 
wooien stocking. 

She hadn’t more than got settled when there came a 
knock at the front door. I opened it. There, to my 
horror and amazement, stood the minister, leading his 
son by the hand. : 

‘¢Good evening, Miss Polly,” he cried, stepping into 
the hall and taking off his overcoat. ‘‘Johnny, my 
son, take off your hat. I thought, Miss Polly, that my 
son needed the guardianship of the paternal eye, and 
that I would therefore beg you to give me a seat in 
your pleasant sitting-room, whence I could observe 
him and his youthful associates. Those who have the 
charge of youth cannot be too watchful, Miss Polly. 
The mind of the young is as a sheet of blank paper, 
and there should be nothing written thereon but—a—” 

‘‘Yes,” I said meekly. ‘*‘ Come in, Mr. Cardson ;” and 
I took him into the sitting-room. 

‘‘Papa,” said Johnny in a stage whisper, ‘‘I saw old 
Mrs. Maguire in the kitchen as we came in.” 

‘*Quiet, my son! That is the proper place for her. 
Doubtless Miss Polly has her here to assist in domes- 
tic duties.” 

‘‘Papa,” answered Johnny, after craning his neck 
till he could see around the half-open door, ‘‘ Patsy’s 
there too |!” 


I didn’t stay to watch the effect of this announce- 
ment. I escaped into the hall, and just then there was 
another knock at the door. I opened it with fear and 
trembling, and there was the doctor’s wife with her 
three children. 

‘*My dear Miss Polly,” she cried, seizing both my 
hands in hers, and giving me a hearty kiss, ‘‘ I know I 
wasn’t invited ; but the doctor said it was a perfect 
shame to send these three urchins down here with no 
one to look after them, and I Anew you would not mind 
my coming. I can help you amuse your little charges, 
having had more experience with children, you know. 
Besides, I wanted to keep an eye on Eddie, he is so full 
of mischief, and your hands will be full. The doctor 
won’t be here till—” 

**Good gracious!” said I, ‘tis the doctor coming 
too ?” 

‘‘Yes,” she replied, taking off her hat and shawl, 
and undoing the children’s wraps. ‘* He said he’d stop 
and see how things were getting on when he came 
back from Red Ford.” 

I couldn’t say a word. I opened the door, and ush- 
ered the party into the sitting-room; and then I went 
back into the hall. She and the minister hated each 
other, but I didn’t care. 

There came another knock as I leaned groaning 
against the wall, and I opened the door to let in the 
undertaker’s sister. She had her nephew with her— 
that was one consolation; but she had such a grim 
look on her face that I felt myself grow pale. 

‘‘T brought the boy up,” she said, while she laid 
aside her wrappings, ‘‘and I came along too, for he 
hain’t no more spirit than a worm, noras much; and I 
thought if I see any of ’em a-hurting his feelings or a- 
laughing at him, I'd speak out and give ’em a piece of 
my mind. Come here, Willie, and take off your over- 
coat. Which room are they in, Miss Polly ?” 

I opened the door into the sitting-room, cast one de- 
spairing glance at Jane, who was talking with the 
minister, and then, after closing it on Miss Brown and 
Willie, I hurried to answer another knock. 

This time it was Jo Ashton and Lola. 

‘‘Here’s a pretty go!” he exclaimed, as he flung 
himself down in achair. ‘‘ My father and mother say 
they’re coming! I told ’em they weren’t invited, and 
that nobody wanted them, but it didn’t make one bit of 
difference. They said they’d sort of drop in about 
eight o'clock to see what we were doing.” 

‘‘ Yes; and my papa and mamma said that they were 
coming, too,” piped Lo!‘a. 

‘¢T don’t care,” I said desperately. ‘* The minister, 
and the doctor’s wife, and Mrs. Maguire and the un- 
dertaker’s sister are here xulready, and the doctor is 
coming.” 

‘*Christopher Columbus!” ejaculated Jo, clenching 
his hair with both hands. 

‘*You must stand by me, you two,” I said with de- 
termination, ‘‘ and we’ll have a good time in spite of 
them.” 

So saying, I opened the door, and we three marched 
through into the kitchen. Then I took my station in 
the middle of the floor, and thus addressed the aston- 
ished assembly : 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen: None but children were 
invited to-night. We shall proceed as if: none but 
those who were invited had come: Jo and Patsy, 
bring in the tub.” 

They brought in asmall tub three-quarters full of 
water. Into it I dropped six big red apples and one 
small yellow one. 

‘‘ Now,” said I, who’ll bob for apples ?” 

said Jo. 

said Patsy. 

‘“*T.” said Jane. 

‘* How do you do it?” aske:l Lola. 

‘Tl tie their hands behind them—” I answered, suit- 
ing the action to the word; ‘‘ wait, set the tub up on 
this bench first—and then they’ll try to pick out the 
apples with their teeth.” 

‘*This way,” burst in Jane, plunging her head down 
and giving a little grab at the nearest apple. Of course 
the apple bobbed gracefully out from under her de- 
scending face, and it went down into the water witha 
splash. Such a laugh as greeted the merry, dripping 
face she raised ! 

‘*T can catch it!” cried Patsy, with a sudden dive 
that sent his head almost to the bottom of the tub, 
while the apple rode triumphantly over it. 

‘*You go too fast,” said Jo, wisely. ‘‘This is the 
way,” and he moved his head slowly down to the ap- 
ple and tried to seize it. But just as his teeth touched 
it, bob it went! and was off. 

‘‘Let metry,” cried Johnny, running out from the 
sitting-room. 

‘*And me,” ‘‘And me,” ‘‘ And me,” echoed the doc- 
tor’s children. 

In a minute they were all crowding aroun the tub, 
bobbing for apples, coming up with dripping faces, 
laughing at each other, begging me to wipe their faces 
quick, and then plunging them eagerly into the tub 


again. Even Mr. Cardson walked out into the 
kitchen, and, in the excitement of watching them, for- 
got to caution Johnny not to speak to Patsy. 

‘* You do not go to work in the right way, my son,” 
he remarked, after watching Johnny’s unavailing 
chase of a fine apple all around the tub. ‘* Let me 
show you how it should be done.” 

He didn’t mean to say that, but it was so natural to 
him that it slipped out before he thought. Johnny 
took him at bis word, however. 

‘All right, sir. Let’s see you doit. You tie his 
hands, Miss Polly. Now, sir,” and, to my amazement, 
[ actually saw Mr. Cardson bob for apples. He didn’t 
catch one the first time; nor the second time, either, 
to the great delight of the children, and especially of 
Johpny, who- ran into the sitting-room and there pri- 
vately turned a joyful somersault over his father’s 
failure. Mr. Cardson persevered, however, and at 
last, by dint of chasing the little yellow apple fearlessly 
down to the bottom of the tub, he managed to seize it 
in his teeth and withdraw it with such a look of 
triumph en his face that I laughed till I cried, while 
Patsy forgot manners and everything else, and shout- 
ing, ‘‘ Hooray! Three cheers for the minister!” actu- 
ally stood on his head and waved his feet in the air. 

His grandmother righted him immediately, however, 
and then I ordered the tub out and set the children to 
cracking nuts on the hearth, while Jane, Lola, Jo and 
I hung up the sheets we had planned for a curtain 
across one end of the room, and brought out our stage 
properties. [I wasn’t so busy, though, that I couldn't 
see the doctor’s wife and the undertaker’s sister talk- 
ing pleasantly together, and both speaking to Mrs. 
Maguire, or the minister down on his knees on the 
hearth showing the boys the best way to crack nuts, 
and telling them stories about his own boyhood. Nor 
was Iso deaf that I couldn’t hear him say, when Patsy, 
who was but a little chap, leaned his head against his 
arm for a moment, ‘Tired, my boy?” while he gave 
the curly red head a gentle smooth. 

Then we had the shadow ballad of Mary Ann and 
Benjamin. The minister read it while Lola, Jo, Eddie 
and Willie acted it, and Jane and I poked up the cow, 
the lark, and the sun when they were wanted. Owing 


to some neglect of ours we had been obliged to put 


each one of these on the end of a broom handle, and 
when the lark went up the sun was obliged to come 
down, but that was a matter of no earthly conse- 
quence. We had scarcely begun when the doctor and 
Jo’s and Lola’s respective parents arrived, but we went 
right on, amid the laughter and applause of our 
audience. 

When that was over we cleared away the stage, and 
then we women set the table and brought out the 
eatables, while the minister by the fire held Patsy on 
one knee and Willie on the other, and, while Johnny 
listened and looked in astonishment, provoked the 
doctor to tell wonderful tales from the ‘“ Arabian 
Nights,” and legends of the sea-shore, where the 
doctor’s boyhood was passed. 

Then we all gathered sround the long table, and to 
my delight the doughnuts and crullers held out! 

And when our simple feast was ended, and we 
gathered around the fire to roast chestnuts and eat 
hickory nuts and watch the glowing embers, I looked 
with surprise and pleasure at the softened faces of the 
men and women who talked of their childhood and 
told quaint tales for the amusement of their children. 

The evening was over, and we separated, the minis- 
ter being the last one to leave. 

‘*Miss Polly,” said he, as he shook hands with me, 
‘you have begun unintentionally a good work, and 
unconsciously set a good example. Go on in this way, 
and a blessing rest upon you.” 

‘*Mr. Cardson,” said I, laughing, ‘‘I thought you 
said in your sermon last Sunday that good examples 
are to be followed as well as admired.” 

‘* You are right,” he exclaimed, as he shook hands 
with me again. ‘‘I will not forget, I assure you.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERi.- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. } 

Will you please inform me, through your columns, what are the 
rules for the game of ** Word-making and Word-taking"’? I know of 
none, except that plurals are forbidden and that the first player who 
makes ten words wins. I play it often with the young people, and 
shall be glad to know of any variations to add ‘o its interest. 

Respectfully, SUBSCRIBER No. 3. 

To this and several other inquirers we are glad to reply, for 
every amusement which bringsold and young together ‘‘around 
the evening lamp ”’ is to be encouraged. Cards for this game 
are published and sold under the name of ‘* Logomachy,” 
and little bits of pasteboard half an inch square, each with a 
letter printed on it, are put up in boxes under the name of 
‘*The game of Words and Sentences.”” With the former 
come directions for the game, complicated by attaching to 
certain difficult letters a prize. With the boxes of plain let- 
ters the players are at liberty to make rules for themselves, 


only one thing being necessary ; and that is the hearty agree- 
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ment of the players to abide by such rules as they decide 
upon, without dispute. 

One method of playing is as follows: 

After tue letters are distributee, player No, 1 puts down 
ove of bis letters: No. 2 foliows, and No. 3 tries to make a 
word with one of his own added to these two; if he succeeds 
the word is his. Failing to do it, he adds one of his own, of 
course getting rid of his most useless letter and one which 
will be least likely to assist the other players. Should No. 3 
or No. 4 make a word, No. 5, or any other player in turn, 
may take it away trom him by adding a letter and changing 
the word; as. for example, if one player has the word car, 
another may add k and make it rack. stillanother muy add 
ateand make frack; and possibly the original maker of the 
word may add e and reclaim the word as racke/. Or car 
may SUCCERSIVE ly become race, cares, caress, ete. 

In making a new word any nurnber of letters may be taken 
from the pool; one. and only one, cau beused at a time from 
the plaver’s haud. A sweep--that is, taking the entire pool 
at once—counts something extra, as do words of more than 
a certain number of letters. 

Sometimes, as in the following description, the letters are 
kept fuce down, and then, of course, the pliaye rhas no choice 
among the letters he holds, but uses the one he ** turns up”: 

In answer to °E. A. HL.” in your paper of the 12th, permit 
me to say, three hundred pieces of paste-board, or very thick 
paper, about half an inch square, are used, having letters 
priuted on one side only; say twelve or fifteen of each letter 
of the alphabet excepting v. x. q. z, Ww and y, of which six of 
each will answer. Turn the picces with the letters on the 
under side, and divide equally among the players, care being 
observed that the letters shall not be seen until the turn of the 
player arrives. Any number, from two upward, can play. 
One beyins by turning up a letter and placing it in the mid- 
dle of the table, called **the pool.” The next person to the 
left turns a letter and places it also in the “ pool”; the next 
person turiir a letter, and with the two attempts to make a 
word, the agreement being no words of less than three let- 
ters shall be miade. Proper names and abbreviations and ob- 
solete words are excluded, and to prevent mere guessing at 
words 4 definitien can be demanded, and if not correctly 
viven all the letters comprising the word attempted to be 
made go in the ** pool.” For instance, the first player turns 
his letter, and it proves to be A; the second turns up N ; 
these go into the pool; the third turns up D, who takes the 
other letters and makes ** And,” which he places before him 
in plain sight of all the others. If the next should turn up 
an H he makes ** band,” and takes it as the first word of ten 
whieh be musi take and retain before he can claim the 
game. Players can make plurals of their own words if they 
turn up &, but cannot take words from other players unless 
they make others of an entirely different signification. 
Words can only be taken from other players by adding to 
them letters turned up and so chanying their meaning. A 
game bas commenced with ** pan,” which has grown ulti- 
mately to “ plauntation.”” A good deal of information is 
obtained by tinding the definition of disputed words; and 
yood memories and knowledge of orthography are wonder- 
ful aids to success. A dictionary is the arbiter in doubtful 
casce. 

Many persons have pronounced this game a very entertain- 
ing and instructive one, and I can recommend it from my 
experience. Sincerely, CITY SUBSCRIBER. 

NEW LoRR, Oct, 14, 


Picase, as soon as you can, vive a recipe for whitening unbleached 
cloth with chioride of lime, and oblive a constant reader of the 
Chrisfian Union. 

Chioride of lime is a powerful agent; an unskilled use of 
it may destroy your cloth. We prefer to use a slower proc- 
ess: soaking the cotton in soap-suds and spreading it in the 
sun, leaving it out all night, sprinkling it when it becomes 
dry: and waiting for the effect of the sun, the dew, the frost, 
if there is any. to destroy the color. But if haste is neces- 
sary, soak the cotton for twenty-four hours in a preparation 
of chloride of lime (one part to ten parts of water), which 
has thoroughly settled and the clear liquid then drawn off. 
This is of the utmost importance, for a particle of undis- 
solved lime on your cloth would **eat” a hole init. After 
this bleaching the cloth must be washed and thoroughly 
rinsed. 


In The Union of Oct. 12th, page 354, in ** A Remarkable 
Garden,” the writer speaks of itas a piece of ** vegetable 
mosaic work.” Query: Is it proper to call plants vegeta- 
bles? Inthe same number ‘* Inguiring Friend” asks what 
will keep a bard-wood floor bright and polished? Ihave a 
hard pine floor, used constantly, that is kept bright and 
smooth by using, as often as necessary, boiled linseed oil 
well rubbed in warm with a woolen cloth, following with a 
dry one to take up any surplus oil. To Keep the floor clean, 
use w soft cloth well wrung out of clean, tepid water ; no 
soap. After trying several polishes, 1 have settled down on 
this as most satisfactory in the end and less risky to people 
who walk on them. M. J. P. 

—Is it wrong to use, at another time, a tailroad ticket which the 
conductor fails to take np? CONSCIENCE. 

Of course itis. The ticket is of no use except as evidence 
that you have paid the railroad company their price for your 
transportation a certain distance. To use it when your fare 
has not been paid is a fraud, and you ** make a lie’’ when 
you present it under such circumstances to the conductor. 
It is sometimes said that it is just for the company to lose 
the fare because of their servant’s carelessness. It might 
not be an unjust penalty for the conductor or the company 
to pay, but it would be a large price for you to pay for a 
journey. 

—Can youtell methe names of some short stories suitable for 
reading aloud to girls at boarding school on Sunday evening ? ** Fred, 


of the Christian Union have been read in this way, but it is difficult 
to find anything not too childish nor too long. Mrs. A. 

‘* Surly Tim and His Troubles.” ‘*‘ Rab and His Friends,” 
if short enough, are excellent. We should be glad to have 
the names of stories answering this demand; it would make a 
good basis for a® collection of short storie. which teachers 
would rejoice to own. 


WISH YVOUNG WHIT'E-CAPS. 
By Marriz B. Banks. 


ge summer afternoon. alittle gray pebble lay on 
& the sea-shore looking up at the sky. A fresh 
wind was blowing over the ocean and the waves were 
talking to one another in a very animated way. * Into 
the heavens had stolen a faint, Wan moon, like a sad, 
smal! zhost. Her pretty color was entirely gone, and 
she looked as though she had kept watch far too late 
the night before ; but what she was doing there at that 
time of day, out of shining hours, the pebble could not 
imagine. Very quictly and_= steadily she looked 
down on the commotion beneath, as though spell- 
bound by some thought of her own too high for the 
ocean to comprehend. The clouds brushed their white 
wings across her forehead but she paid no heed. Never 
a smile or a frown crossed her features, and not once 
did she move her steadfast gaze from the water. Then 
the pebble began to listen to the voices from the ocean. 
There were several young waves out that day for the 
first time, noisy young fellows who had tossed their 
heads over the sea for one short morning. They had 
been lately formed from the drops which sped down 
on the summer showers, or which had just arrived by 
way of the rivers; runaways from mountain lakes or 
donations from bustling mill-wheels. When the wind 
flew by that afternoon.he dropped them a joke that 
left them in the highest spirits. They were sparkling 
all over with merriment. Bright answers they flashed 
to the sun, and then breaking into little bursts of 
laughter they would start on a race to the shore, each 
one trying to be the first there. All these mad young 
wives were tipped with foam, which gave them the 
name of white-caps. Anda frolicsome crew they were, 
these wild young white-caps. Whenthey were almostin 
at land they wouldturn fairly green with eagerness, and 
arching their graceful necks they would rush right 
over the sea walls, and once in a while one would run 
away up onthe beach. Sometimes they would fling 
down handfuls of emeralds or diamond3; then, when 
their jewels dissolved in mist, with what a mocking 
laugh would they run back again without one bit of 
sympathy for the sand they left sobbing behind them. 
Would they trouble themselves at all about that patient 
little moon overhead ? | 

‘What do you think?” shouted one white-cap to 
another. ‘* You know that our grandfathers tell us 
that the moon andthe stars are yellow, and shine at 
night, but I just heard someone say, ‘There’s the 
moon.’ Now, I haven’t lived in the world very long, 
but I’ve found out that the sun is yellow, and I’m sure 
that pale-faced thing is not sun-colored. Ha, ha! If 
that is their moon [’m sorry for them; even if 
it were yellow once, it can never make much more 
show now. What do you suppose has happened to 
it? See there,” and he cast a saucy glance up to the 
sky. | 
But,” replied the otber, ‘four grandfathers have 
lived a great deal longer than we have. If they say 
that is the moon, I suppose they are right.” 

‘*But how can that be true if the moon is as bright 
and shining as they say ?” argued the first white-cap. 
‘And if it is really the moon, surely something must 
be the matter with it. A pretty moon I call that; such 
a meek looking little thing.” 

‘*What are you two quarrelling about ?” interrupted 
athird wave. ‘*The moon? Welll say it’s lucky for 
those old fogies that we your g fellows came to live in 
this ocean, or perhaps they would never have known 
how mistaken they’ve been all their lives. They would 
have missed their moon all of a sudden and never 
would have known what had become of it. I’ve studied 
up the subject and I'll tell you all about it. What 
they’ve always called their moon was yellow once; 
now, as you see, itis white. Listen and you will hear 
the reason. In point of fact there are no such things 
as moon or stars. This morning asea-gull was flying 
around here telling another one of some wonderful 
things which he had seen on shore. Of course I[ 
listened, as I wish to gain all the knowledge I can, and 
this is what I gathered from hisaccount: Somewhere 


THE 


on the land there isa large place called a meadow, 
which is sometimes covered with flowers; not sea- 
flowers, of which we have heard, but another kind which 
they call dandelions. At first they are yellow—a lovely 
yellow—but after a while they go to seed, as the saying 
is, and fly away, leaving the meadow, one by one. 


just one grand big meadow, and the moon and the 
stars only big dandelions which used to hide in the 
day-time and show themselves at night ; now they have 
gone to seed and are floating away ; this one is the 
biggest and takes the lead, and some day the rest will 
come along. Poor old fellows! They didn’t think 
their beautiful moon would make only a feather for 
the wind to blow about. Come, white-caps; now for 
a race, and let us think no more of that faded old 
moon. Hurrah! One, two; three, and away!” Off he 
rushed, and soon lay foaming on the beach, much ex- 
hausted by his long speech. 

very glad to hear that,’ remarked the milder’ 
wave, as he followed more slowly. ‘‘I was afraid 
when they talked so much about the moon with her 
crown and scepter that she might be a queen and we 
her subjects, although I couldn’t see why she should 
come out now looking so white and feeble. Really, 
my mind is quite relieved.” 

Whether this conversation was overheard by the 
moon or not the pebble could not® discover. She still 
stood there calmly gazing down at the ocean, and still 
keeping her own counsel. But that night she 
gathered the clouds all around her, and did not show 
herself. How the young waves laughed among them- 
selves. ; 

‘*Where is your dear moon ?” they asked the older 
ones. ‘* Blown away; and what will you do now ?” 

Up in the heavens the moon was busily at work. 
The stars each brought her some of their shining 
tresses, and from the sun the following day she bor- 
rowed gold. Then she wove for herself a beautiful, 
bright new dress, and spun besides a broad chain of 
gold. When evening came again she pushed aside 
the cloud draperies, andstepped forth among the stars 
the most beautiful of all in the sky; the radiant 
queen of night. What thought those wise, saucy 
young waves, then? Slowly from her hand dropped 
the golden chain upon the water and linked the ocean 
from wave to wave, holding them fettered at her feet 
through the long summer night. Then she gathered 
up her gold and withdrew in queenly dignity. For 
days afterward the waves were so subdued that not 
one was seen anywhere which could be considered 
worthy of the name of white-cap. Everyone said, 
‘* How quiet the ocean is this week !”” but no one knew 
the reason excepting one little gray pebble. 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
BLACKSTONE AND HIS UOMMENTARIES. 


‘1 HE foremost law booksof England and America— 
Blackstone’s Commentaries and Kent’s Commen- 
taries—were originally written, not as books for law- 
yers, but as lectures upon law for college students. 
William Blackstone, who wrote the English book, was 
born after his father died, and his mother died while 
he was very young, so that he came under the care of 
an uncle. This uncle, who was an eminent. surgeon 
in London, was very faithful and kind, and gave Will- - 
iam an excellent education, and good opportunities 
for studying law, which was the profession he chose. 
When, however, he commenced practice he had very 
little employment. For about ten years he could not 
earn even a living. But instead of giving up in de- 
spair he commenced writing some lectures on the 
laws of England, which he read to students who were 
desirous to attend. In those days law books were a 
great deal more dry and disagreeable, even, than now. 
They were printed in a crabbed ‘‘ German text,” there 
was a ‘*“‘ court hand,” and there were numerous abbre- 
viations and law-French and law-Latin phrases which 
made them hard to understand. Even a well-edu- 
cated lawyer, now, can scarcely read the older English 
law books. Blackstone undertook to give an account 
of English law which should be plain and intelligible 
to young men. He succeeded admirably. In a short 
time he had a large class. 
There was an older English lawyer named Viner 
who had published an immense law book, in twenty- 
four volumes, called ‘‘ Viner’s Abridgment.” By his 
will he left the profits of this Abridgment to pay the 
salary of a professor in Oxford University. Black- 
stone’s lectures were so popular that when the officers 
of the University came to choose a professor they all 
agreed that Blackstone was the best person. So he 
removed to the University and enlarged and completed 
hislectures. In course of time they were published in 
book form, and became the famous ‘ Blackstone’s 
Commentaries.” This professorship occupied him 
about seven years. Meantime, his practice asa lawyer 
increased very rapidly, so that in 1770, about four years 
after he resigned the professorship, he was appointed 
judge, and held this post until he died, in 1779. His 
career is an eminent example, to students, of perse- 
verance under discouragement. , 
Blackstone’s Commentaries are a very useful book 
to read; especially in this, that they give a lucid account 
of English law at about the date of the American Revolu- 


Maria and Me,” ** The Story Lizzie Told,” and many of the stories 


Now, what I think is, that all that blue sky up there is 
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five or ten years before the Declaration. Reading them, | 


to learn what is law at this day, sometimes misleads ; 
for there have been a great many changes. But Ameri- 
can law began with the law of England in Revolution- 
ary days for its foundation. There is no better book 
for explaining the foundation of the law than Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. 


AFFECTIONATE GEESE.—-Geese are generally spoken 
of as silly creatures. Few people know that they are 
capable of deep attachments. The historia», Pliny, 
for instance, refers to a philosopher named Lacydes, 
why had a goose which took so strong a fancy to him 
that it would never leave him, day or night, unless re- 
moved by force. The goose was his companion 
wherever he went, following him through the public 
streets, and always striving to be with him indoors. 
This constancy seemed to the philosopher to be in- 
spired by some religious feelings; he, therefore, care- 
fully tended his strange friend while it lived, and when 
it died, bestowed upon it a magnificent funeral. Many 
similar stories of the fidelity of geese toward men 
are known, but, unfortunately, they have not often 
been so happy in their termination. The tale told by 
Bishop Stanley of the old blind woman in Germany, 
who was led to church every Sunday by a gander, is 
well-known; but not so are numerous other anecdotes 
of the love shown by these birds for human beings. 
Bishop Stanley, for example, relates how one of a 
flock of geese suddenly deserted its natural compan- 
ions, and, for no apparent reason, attached itself to its 
master, a Cheshire farmer, and followed him every- 
where like a dog. Through the busy streets the faith- 
ful creature followed the farmer, as well as about the 
farm; when he held the plow, the goose marched 
sedately before him with firm step and head crect ; 
turning sharply when the furrow was completed, and 
fixing its eyes intently upon its beloved master, as if 
to ask his guidance. Whenthe day’s work was done 
the devoted bird would follow the farmer home, enter 
the house, and at eventide, as he sat by the fire, would 
mount his lap, nestle in his bosom and_ preen his hair 
with its beak, as it was wont to do its own feathers. 
When the farmer went shooting, still the goose would 
follow him, “getting over the fences,” to use the 
man’s own words, ‘‘ as well as I could myself.” And 
all this without encouragement, and, indeed, in spite 
of persistent discouragement from his master, who, 
ultimately, taking into his foolish head a superstitious 
fear that the bird’s strange friendship foreboded ill, 
inhumanly killed the faithful servitor. 


AUNT PATIENCES WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

OU are not, I hope, very often wide awake in 

the middle of the night; but if you could enjoy 
itas I do just now I wish you might very soon watch 
one day give plate to another. All day there has 
been bustle and confusion in the house; now every- 
thing else is so still that the ticking of the clock on 
the mantel sounds very loud. Out of doors I can 
neither see nor hear anything stirring. I know some 
things are moving, for since I looked out of the win- 
dow, early in the evening, Orion has moved toward 
the south a long way. The darkness, that frightens 
so many little folks, is kind and gracious to me, and it 
comes like the loving arms of a dear mother, to hold 
me and rest me. The stars and the moon everybody 
likes, but the darkness and the stillness 1 am afraid 
trouble some of you, and I wish I could take your 
fears away, and give you the same happy thoughts 
about the night that I have. People talk about the 
dangers of the night; well, there are dangers, to be 
sure, but not so many as there are in the day time, 
when people are hurrying and skurrying about so. 
Think of all the troubles that ever came to you, and 
how few came in the night. When you wake in the 
dead of night, instead of lying trembling and shaking, 
listening hard for some evil noise, think how kind a 
Father you have, who takes you at the close of every 
day, shuts out from your sight all the ugly things, 
quiets all the noise and buzz of life, and lets you 
come to his arms to rest. 

Never, I beg of you older ones, never frighten your 
little brothers and sisters: by threatening darkness, or 
by talking to them of robbers. It is cruel. I wonder 
how many beautiful things the poets have said about 
the night. 


** Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star.” 


**’The day is done, and darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward, 
From an eagle in its flight.” 

Won’t each of you find some beautiful or pleasant 
thing to tell me about night and darkness? and when 
you go up stairs to bed alone, and you begin to feel a 
little wee bit frightened, tell yourself not to be silly 
and scared, but to find out something cheerful and 


good to tell Aunt Patience about this much abused 
friend, the night. 


KALAMAZOO, Oct. 14th, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I be one of your nieces? IT ain ten years old; will be eleven 
the 9th of November. For pets I have a canary bird named Sip and 
fourteen chickens, and | hada cat, but he was taken sick, and we 
did not know what was the matter with him, and he died in a few 
days afterwards, I was really sorry. [am vetting all the advertising 
cards I can to send to my little cousin in Detroit. She is two years 


ing, grammar, writing and drawing. 
from Kalamazoo, and so TI thought I wonld write one. 
has taken The Christian Union for years, and I like to read the 
children’s letters very much. I go toSunday-school and chuich and 
like the sermon, Tam taking music lessons, and like to practice. I 
take two lessons a week, There are a great many schools here—Mt. 
Holyoke, the College Seminary, Union, and lots of private schools 
and a great many churches, Yours, FRANCES L, 

A place where there are so many schools and churches 
is pretty sure to be a nice place to live in. Tell me 
what musie your teacher gives you, please. Does not 
the name of your city sound funny to you? = It does 
to me. What does it mean? Can you tell me ? 


BYRON, October 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have long wanted to be one of your nephews, if you will accept 
me. 

My mamma has taken The Christian Union eleven years, so you 
sec we cannot get along without it. IT am ten years old. 1 go to 
school and study reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography and 
yrammar, Ihave three sisters older than myself; they wish they 
were not too old to write to you, for they all read the Writing Desk 
and like itas wellas Ido. Two of them teach school. Katie, my 
youngest sister, is fourteen, and wants to write to you if she is not 
too old. We havea pet horse which [I feed and water every day. 
One of our old hens stole her nest and hatehed out sixteen little 
chickens. Tam afraid they will have cold toes, it is so cold and late. 

I want to tell you about our little tree-toad, who lived in a peach- 
tree that stands by our cistern all through the dry weather. The 
first one who pumped water in the morning would have * little 
toady one” come sailing over his head and land directly in the dish 
of water, and that was the way he took to vet his morning bath. 
Wher the rain came he disappeared. Affectionately yours, 

Artuur H, 8. 


Are your sisters so very, very old? Is their hair very 
white? Can they see to thread a needle if they have 
a very good light and good spectacles on? Have they 
any teeth left? Is their memory pretty good, and do 
they hear well? Or, perhaps, they are so very, very 
wise!! Tell them if that is so I should like to have 
them be my grandmothers! I shall surely take them 
for my grandmothers unless they hurry into my family 
of nieces. I never saw a tree-toad, and I should have 
particularly enjoyed seeing yours. IT am glad you 
have had rain. We are sadly in need of it. 


October 15, 1851. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I am a little boy nine years old. [had three cats, and one of them 
disappeared. I have two dogs beside. My papa went out hunting 
to-day and shot a woodcock. He took one of the dogs with him to 
find the birds for him. 

This is my first term in the Intermediate School, and I think I am 
getting along nicely. 

Mamma has taken The Christian Union, and she says she could 
not get along without it. Ilike ittoo. Itake the ** Youths Com- 
panion and I like it very much. IT went to Farmington this summer 
to-visit my cousin Lily, who has written you. We drove to Farming- 
P ton, stopping in Augusta over night. I saw the narrow-gauge rail- 
road and went through the grounds of Little Blue. I would like to 
have you answer this and to take me for one of your nephews. 

Hiarry J. 38. 


Ah! what a good time you must have had. There 
is no prettier place in the world, I believe, than Farm- 
ington. When there were no railroads in that region, 
and we used to ride all the way that you took from 
Augusta in a stage, I thought it was a long way off 
from everywhere, although I enjoyed the ride with 
horses that went down hill so fast it almost took my 
breath away. Give my love to your cousin Lily when 
you write to her. | 

Rock ISLAND, OerT. 3, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nephews. My Aunt who lives in 
New York sends my mother The Christian Uniou every week. I 
like to read the letters in the Writing Desk. Iam eleven years old. 
I have a little sister four years old. Mother was teaching her the 
Lord’s Prayer when, instead of saying the power and the glory, she 
said the powder and the glory. 

One day a lady came in to see mamma. She said she was sick. 
After she had gone away, Katie came to mother, and said to her; 
‘* If the lady is sick why does she not take some of the Lord’s Prayer? 
It has powder init. Dr. Carter gives you powders when you are sick.” 
We though it very smart for such alittle one to say. Katie says 
some time she will write you a letter. This is the second letter I 
have ever written, and will write another one if you will print this 
one. Your loving nephew, C, 


That was a funny mistake of Katie’s. We do not 
think how many strange words there are in the hymns 
and verses the little folks learn, and we ought to take 
pains to explain to them the meaning. Even older 
children than Katie will repeat very fluently words 
that have no meaning to them. Your letter is _re- 
markably good for a second one. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1531, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thought I would write to you like the other little girls, and tell you 
I goto school at the Philadelphia Seminary. Llike it very much, 
there are so many nice little girls go there. I have a good many stud- 
ies for a little girl like me. Iam seven years old, and study spelling, 
geopraphy, grammar, reading and French. Don’t you think itis 
enough for me? I think I will close now. BEssi£E B, 


Yes, quite enough, but none too many if your teacher 


old. I voto school and study reading, arithmetic, geography, speli- | 
Thave not seen any letters | 
My mamma | 


knows how to teach and you like to learn. Children 
even smaller than you are learning a great many 
lessons cvery day when their mothers think they are 
learning nothing. They are learning either to speak 
the English language correctly or to speak it incor- 
rectly; that is grammar. They are learning that if 
they have seven chocolate creams and they give two 
to Johnnie and two to Molly they will have—-how many 
left? That is arithmetic. You were studying spell- 
ing when you wrote this letter, and put the letters 
right in nearly all the words. 
FLATBUSH, LL. I... October 10th. 

Dear Avut Patience: 

Iam a little girl six years old, and I like to read your letters in 
The Christian Union. IThave been in the third reader since last 
winter, and | know all my multiplication table. 

[have vot three little kittens, anda nice large yard to play with 
them in. 

I have got three dolls, and one of them is a large doll, and that 
isa beauty; it fs all dressed in pink tarlatan, and I have got a nice 
carriage to draw itin. My aunt takes The Christian Union, and I 
hope you will print this letter, and write me a letterin the Christian 
Union. I have written this letter without anybody assisting me or 
telling me how to spell any of the words. 

FLORENCE Marcy ©, 

You must have begun in the First Reader when you 
were in long clothes, I should think, to be so far ad- 
vanced now. Your words were all spelled right but 
two, and the printer will make those right, I suppose. 
Can you think what they were? One begins with k 
and the other with t. The last one I was not sure 
about till | looked in the dictionary. We have a little 
kitten without a name; have you nice ones for yours? 


GREAT BARRINGTON, Oct, 2. 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience. 

It is along time since I have written to you. I have been taking 
drawing lessons about one year, and | would like to send yon one of 
my drawings. I put it in our annual County Fair tast week, and got 
third premium on this one with others. I have had another alligator 
since IT wrote to you last, and when I had had him about three 
months he ran away and that was the last | saw of him. Papa says 
perhaps he is in the wood pile, growing. 

Mamma has been reading to us about the President, out of the 
Christian Union. There has been a lady friend of ours in town all 
summer who knows Mr. Mabie, a friend of yours. Can you guess 
who itis? Oneof her brothers writes for the Christian Union, and 
another brother has been our minister for fourteen years. It has 
been very dry here for some weeks, but last night it commenced to 
rain and has rained al! day to-day. 

I have a brother anda sister. My brother is ‘most fourteen years 
old, and my sisteris ten years old, and lam eleven years old. I 
cannot think of anything else to say, so I will close. 

Yours truly, 


Thank you very much for ithe lovely picture. I 
don’t wonder it took a prize. I shall keep it till you 
ure a great artist. Are the famous artists of your 
name relatives of yours ? 

No, indeed! I cannot guess what friend of Mr. 
Mabie’s it is you speak of. He has a great many. © 

Aren’t you afraid that alligator will come out by 
and by and eat some one ? 

Affectionately, 


Joun H. ©. Cc. 


AUNT PATIENOE. 


PUZZLES. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. A color. 
2. Learning. 
3. A river. 
4. Water animals. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


I. Il. 
1. In grace. 1. In beauty. 
2. A tippet. 2. Water. 
3. An animal. 3. A fruit. 
4. Question. 4. A refuge. 
5. In grace. 5. In beauty. F. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
I am a wise saying of 55 letters. 
My 49, 39, 20, 55, 33, 16, 21 is a town of Sicily. 
My 23, 32, 15, 22, 41 is a river in Russia. 
My 1, 9, 29, 30, 50 is a town in France. 
My 45, 37, 42, 44, 51 is a group of islands. ve 
My 32, 6, 40, 27, 17, 31, 4, 36, 11 is a mountain in Massachusetts. 
My 34, 54, 15, 24, 25 is a city of Scotland. 
My 5, 35, 19, 53, 43, 52. 2, 16, 23 is an American city recently very 
famous. 
My 10, 7, 48, 14, 28, 22, 46 is a city in Nebraska. 
My 3, 41, 22, 38, 6, 3, 8, 26 is a city of Ilinois, 
My 12, 17, 18, 47 is a town in Indiana. Il. AND F. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 12. 


Square Words.—NAIL SASH RAN K 
ACKRE ALOE ALOE 
IRON SODA NOEL 
LENT HEAP KELP 


Drop- Letter Puzzle.—Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone : 
Something uncompleted still 
Awaits the rising of the sun. 


The Three Naughty Islands in New York State (Oct. 5th).—There 
was a lady named Mrs. St. John, who had in her charge three Sisters 
whose mother was Dead. The eldest was called Amelia, and the two 
youngest Ellaand Mattie. Their father and uncle were Friendly, and 
had, from time to time, sent them a great many presents. Among 
them was a beautiful Canary, a hat made of Leghorn, and a Feather 
from the breast (Brest) of an Eagle, and a scarf-pin made of Gold. 
One Fair day Mrs. St. John went to buy three yards of calico (Calicut), 
five pounds of Sulphur, and two pounds of Salmon. As soon as she 
bad gone these three Sisters thought there would be some fun in 
(Funen) making a Fire. They could not start it, so they poured on 
some grease (Greece). Such a blaze the younger ones were frightened, 
so Amelia poured on some boiling water; Amelia received a bad burn 
(Berne). When the fright was over, they all declared that they would 
Lookout and never be found on such a Spree, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIV., No. 18. 


Farm and Garden. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be to all inquiries. | 


THE PR. 10TIC. 1L FARMER. 
By Dr. 

The farmer, of all others, 
supposed, is a truly practical man, and 
does his farm work in such a way that 
the least outlay will bring the largest in- 


Byron D. HALstTeb. 


it would be 


come. 
of farmers that our broad country con- 
tains, and try to decide which comes the 
nearest to the practical farmer, in the 
highest acceptance of that pirase. 


We do not have to go very far from 


his father, tills it, and that in much the 


father. He is content to do his work in 


‘the ** rood old way,” and holds up to, 


everyone that would suggest improve- 
ments the 
his father inade a fair living in his way, 
and he doubtless knew what was best. 
There have been a great many improve- 
ments in farming during the past thirty 
years, and it would take a large volume 
to simply state the greater advantages 
which the farmer of to-day may enjoy— 
or rather needs to have, to successfully 
compete in the agricultural strife—over 

those within the reach of the farmer of a | 
quarter of a century ago. The plow, one | 
of the oldest and seemingly least change- 
able of the farmer’s necessary tools, has 
undergone great improvements. Con- 
trast the old wooden plow with an iron | 


point with the steel implements of to-day | ‘fore a better life. 
some of which are | 


for turning the soil, 
provided with wheels, so that the plow- | 
man no longer handles his implement, | 
but simply rides and drives. 


much truth in the current expression 


that the machinery of the farm is getting | mit it, when he is gone. The first farmer 


so perfect that men do not have to work 
as hard as in former days. 
lazy man’s mower, and the ease-loving | 
man’s thresher; and so on, through the | 
whole list of farm tools. 

Tam no advocate of idleness, but do | 


Let us look at some of the kinds— 


there is one crop that should stand above 
arguinent of antiquity; that. 


without which our country would soon 
go out in darkness and its records be 
the records of shortsightedness and folly. 


| 


"| depends the future of all human institu- 


than upon the farm. Our second farmer 


“raising,” and he in turn makes good 


There is that it may live after him in a better 


| 


There is the | | he ‘“ works by the day “tie the other for 


stand strongly foranything that will shift | 


hard work from the 
farmer, and also the 
children, to those of horses and oxen and | 
the forces of waterand stream. Ido not! 
wish that the farmer may work less that | 


he may spend his days in idleness. 
bring us into! 


ure, not as means of doing man’s work, 
but as a means of shifting his labor from 
that which is purely of the muscle to that 
which is partly of the brain. 

The farmer who is content to labor 
with his hands from early morn until 
late at night, leaving no hours for men- 
tal labor, no time for the enjoyment of 
the world of beauty in which he exists, 
not lives, does not understand this, 
though. Such a farmer sees no value ip 
books; and as for them in his 
work—getting’an idea here and a sugges- 
tion there—it is out of the question. 
Book farming to him is nonsense, simply 
because he does not know what farming 
is in its highest sense. Books are not 
of value to anyone as a source of informa- 
tion unless they are read and their con- 
tents undergo a process of mental diges- 
tion. 

Suppose we start with another farmer 
who has likewise inherited, a farm from 
his father, and upon which land he con- 
tinues the agricultural work This farm- 
er inherited more than simply the farm; 
with it came a desire for progress, a 
longing, to be satisfied with only the 
best of everything that a farm can afford, 
and at the same time a keen sense that 
the farm must be the means of obtaining 
these desired ends. His father was of 
course a good farmer, and saw the im- 
portance of getting the largest possible 
crops by the best means within his reach. 


using 


shoulders of the 
farmer’s wife and | of the great drought from which we are just 


‘ing of winter wheat. 
| though our wheat land was in such good con- 
dition that no manuring had been intended, 
De-| _we felt the importance of giving the grain a 
liver us from the state such idleness would | starter, that the plants might make a good 
We ought to look upon | growth before winter. 
all labor-saving devices, of whatever na- | 1t was best to use the experience of a neigh- 

bor was recollected. 


| wood ashes which he had about his house; 


|winter the 


the farm. 
many of our own homes to find a farmer | 


who, having inherited a small farm from | 


contrasted, and that but proves the very 
same way that it had been tilled by his | 


The farm was more to him than a means | saving both labor and seed, besides doing the 
it Was a source | 
a portion of the face of the. 


of getting his daily food ; 
of delight ; 
earth in which, so to speak, was reflected 
the very being of the Allwise. With 
this thought uppermost—and men live 
in their thoughts, and they are the truest 
measure of their living—it was his desire 
to make his surroundings beautiful. 
Trees were planted along the highway. 
Orchards of the best fruit made a side 
hill fair to look upon. The buildings 
were substantial and convenient, and in 
them were snugly kept through the 
prize herd of the county. 
Surrounded by such things as these the 


boy grew to be a man, each day drink- 


ing in something of the higher life upon 


He had a better start—some may say— 
than the poor farmer with whom he is 


point in hand. I wish it could be under- 
stood upon every farm in the United 
States, from Maine to California, that 


all others. It is not a sectional one; but 
must be grown wherever farm-life lasts 
—the end towards which all other crops 
tend. This great product of the Ameri- 
can farms is the crop of boys and girls, 


on the proper raising of the children 


‘tions, and nowhere is this more true 


had, then, the advantage of a superior 


use of that tillage of his heart and brain, 
and lives a larger, broader and _ there- 
He keeps in view the 
importance of the proper training of his 
children and thus ‘*‘ farms it” in the most 
approved manner. He does his work 


farm, with good hands into which to com- 


does his work for the present; literally 


the future. Is it not clear which is the 
better farmer, and farthe more prac- 
tical one? 


HOU GHTON FARM NOTES. 
A good start for winter wheat.—One effect 


beginning to get relief was to delav the sow- 
So late was it that, al- 


In considering what 


(1t is an excellent plan 
for neighboring farmers to meet often and 
discuss—and then remember—their unusual 
experiences.) Afterplanting a field of corn 
evenly manured, he used upon the hills in 
part of the field a small quantity of hard- 


the corn getting the ashes was distinguishable 
from the rest all through the season, and its 
yield of grain much greater. This was evi- 
dence of the need of potash on this particular 
soil and the value of its application. Wheat 
requires potash full as much as corn. Our 
soil being of the same character as that of the 
neighbor's farm, we sought a fertilizerfor our 
wheat containing potash. Bowker’s Grain 
Phosphate was accordingly selected, as 
it contains, besides available nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid, a good allowance of 
potash ; four to six percentum. This same 
element in the fertilizer will also greatly bene- 
fit the clover next spring. Too much care 
cannot be exercised in selecting commercial 
fertilizers, when they are to be used, with 
proper reference to both the particular crop 
and particular soil for which they are wanted. 

Two or three points observed in connection 
with putting in the wheat are worth recording. 
The land was pretty rough and stony, and the 
use of a drill was doubted. Finally, the drill 
was used for most of the work, and the rest 
was broadcasted and harrowed in. The hand- 
sowing was done by an experienced and care- 
ful workman. The wheat is now well up, 
and the superiority of the drill for this sery- 
ice, even on such rough ground, is very ap- 
parent; the distribution of seed is ‘far more 
even, anda much greater part of the grain 


work better. When the drilling began, the 
person in charge forgot to open the valve of 
‘the fertilizer box, and the drill went around 

asquare of two acres several times without 
delivering any of the phosphate. This strip 
was left without the fertilizer, and it now 

shows almost as far as one can see the field. 
The efficiency of the phosphate as a starter 
isthus shown. In another part of the field 
| an accident prevented putting the fertilizer in 
with the wheat; so it was broadcasted by 
hand after drilling in the wheat, and the land 
then rolled like all the rest. One would think 
the broadcasting of the phosphate the better 
plan, but for the added labor, and it may 
prove better in the end; but the present ap- 


| prefers the fertilizer put in the dfills, at least 
| at the start. 


pearance cf the field indicates that the grain 


PARIVO. 
MOUNTAIN VILLE, Orange Co., N. Y. 


FROM THE MAIL. 

Farm and Garden Editor: 

Will you please give an old subscriber, through 
your valuable Farm aud Garden department, your 
opinion as tothe best method of ventilating a 
stable ? S. M. 

GREENWIOH, Conn, Oct, 26th. 

—In all stables there should be provision 
for proper ventilation, and at the same time 
for preventing a draught from falling on the 
animals. The valvular window for the intro- 
duction of pure air, and a plain ventilating 
shaft for carrying off the foul air, is the best 
grrangement we know of. A full description 
of this arrangement, with four explanatory 
cuts, is given in the ‘‘ American Agricultur- 
ist” for January, 1880. 


Farm and Garden Editor : 

I have a want which it has occurred to me may 
be a common one among your re:ders. As one in- 
terested in gardening, both floral and vegetable— 
what I may call cottage gardening—I am desirous 
of knowing what book or books would be .most 
serviceable to me. Please answer through your 
columns, and oblige an old friend and 


; SU BSCRIBEL. 
New YorK, Oct. 26th. 


—In our estimation, the best books for you 
to begin with are **Gardening for Profit,’ 
and **Gardening for Pleasure;” both by Peter 
Henderson, the well-known horticulturist, 
and both published by the Orange Judd Co., 
proprietors of the ‘‘ American Agriculturist,”’ 
751 Broadway, New York. These works thor- 
oughly examined will prepare the way for 
something more.—[EDITOR. 


ALL SORTS. 


—Baltimore is importing cabbages from 

Germany. 
.» —Those who think that a harness needs no 
care taken of it are very much mistaken. If 
you do not know how to take care of one we 
ean offer some suggestions _and advice 
about it. 

—The ‘*‘Country Gentleman” says that 
apples are good for milch cows. They should 
be fed sparingly at first, and the quantity in- 
creased as the avimals become accustomed to 
the fruit. 

—An American cheese was strong enough 
to carry off the prize of a silver medal at the 
late great cattle and dairy show at Birming-| 
ham, England. It was one of the largest ever 
made, weighing three-fourths of a pee, and 
came from Iowa. 

—An agricultural paper has an article on 
kicking cows. It is hard to imagine a man 
who can be so mean asto go around kicking | —-—— 
these useful and inoffensive creatures, but we 
suppose there are such wretches, or the arti- 
cle wouldn’t have been written.—[Funny Ex- 


—According to Dr. Hartsen, of Cannes, 
France. grapes possesses a higher value as 
nutritive food than they have commonly 
been credited with. I[t is known that they 
are changed into carbonic acid in the blood 
and possibly into fats. They have been found 
u valuable diet in fever. E 

Dr. Lawes, the famous English scientific 
agriculturist, says, in an article in the ‘* Rural 
New Yorker;” ‘ Ensilage has met with no 
greatfavorin Great Britain. . . . Afarm- 
er who places his food in a silo should clearly 
understand that in so doing he destroys a 
considerable amount of the food which the 
corn contained when introduced.” There are 
two sides to every question. 

—A writer in the ‘‘Country Gentleman” 
accuses locomotives of being incendiaries. 
He complains that millions of dollars’ worth 
of property have been destroyed by fire from 
the sparks they scatter, and asks that railway 
companies be compelled by law to use efficient 
spark-arresters. A good idea; it should be 
followed up. Will not our readers let us 
know of personal éxperiences in this matter ? 


A farmer was yesterday bargaining off his 
wheat, which was filled with all sorts of stuff. 
He was offered $1.40. Hewas thunderstruck, 


expecting $1.60 at least. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
buyer, ‘‘clean your wheat, and 1 will give 
you $1.60. I would rather give you $1.60 
for it clean than $1.40 asitis. [do not want 
to market all this hog and chicken f 
—Improved cattle cars are in great de- 
mand, but it is a fact that a larger amount of 
opposition to them comes from shippers of 
cattle who themselves make use of cruel 
practices, that improved cars would prevent, 
for increasing the weight of their stock 
shipped. A shipper violently opposed re- 
cently the introduction of new cars on an 
Eastern trunk line because it interfered with 
his practices. This man deprives his cattle 
of all water until they are near the end of the 
route, and feeds them with salted hay until 
their thirst becomes terrible. Then he allows 
them to drink all they will, which procsss in- 
creases their weight. The ‘‘ Railway Re- 
view”’ is responsible for these statements. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION. 
We have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in cases of indigestion, with good results. 
Drs. MARSHALL & LONGACRE. 
OLNEY, III. 


JENNINGS PATENT, WATER CLOSETS 


7 Burling Sip, 
HERE Paluce Hotel, (650), 


ennings" San tary 


GRAZING LANDS on 
we NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low PRICES ; LONG TamME: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LANo Act. 
MENTION THIs Paper St. Paut, Minn 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS: specially prepared for 
House Culture and Winter B Delivered 
safely by mail, postpaid, oflices. 
splendid varieties, your ail ed, for $I; 
$10; 100 for $13. Pre- 
miums and Extras, more ;ROSE ost 
tablishments grow. ‘Our N W GUIDE @ complete 
Treatise on the Rose,70pp. Beam illustrated — freetoa"’ 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


NEVER WASTE 


Fin OW E I 
Fi ne B dq at you OME 
00,0 Farming in 
forld. Easy payments. 
Al CRE nterest. For terms, address 


M. BAR RNES: Lansing, Mich. 


Heat your house thoroughl such win- 
ters as the past one was) by us 


BOYNTON’S 
GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


have had constant and severe use 
—, 22 years, are 
tion without re airs or expense. 

Cheapest to bu ay aD to use. 
greater durability, and are fitted 
ern improvements for onying fuel and la 
ure warm air y free - 
meneely and universally successful. 
Send for 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
234 Water Street, New York. 


has germinated. The drill is economical in 


—Here is a lesson from a California paper: 


& Lake Street, Chicago. 
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_THE CHRISTIAN ONION, _ 


Nov. 2, 1881. 


The Spectator. 
IN THE BRUSH. ~ 
The ‘‘Spectator” has often wondered why it is that re- | 
ports of missionaries in home and foreign ficlds should | 
be such juiceless reading. The public does not really 
care to know how many hundred visits Rev. Mr. A— 
has made, nor how many hundred Bibles and tracts he 
has given away, nor how many Sunday-schoo!s he has 
addressed. It does not even care to know how many 
people have been converted under his preaching. But it 
is interested, or would be if it could get «a glimpse of | 
them, in pictures of frontier life in our own country, 
and of pagan life in far away lands. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that we ordinarily look through the 
home and foreign missionary reports in vain for such 
pictures. With all the elements at their command to 
make a life story as fascinating as Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier 
School-master,” the contributors to the pages of mis- 
sionary periodical publications rarely give anything 
which any care to read except those who are already 
intensely interested in missionary work, and even they 
read these reports rather impelled by conscience than 
attracted by dramatic interest. The ‘‘Spectator” has, 
therefore, enjoyed Rev. Hamilton W. Pierson’s story 
of his experiences in the Brush,* with that peculiar 
zest which is always produced by a succession of sur- 
prises. Dr. Pierson has told in this book the story of 
Brush life, a life which is rapidly disappearing before 
the ameliorating influences of the railroad, the tele- 
graph, the school-house and the church. Of that 
ecclesiastical vanity which thinks to hide itself under a 
thin guise of modest praise to God for work achieved, 
meetings attended, and converts gathered, Dr. Pierson 
gives not the faintest indication. His report of achieve- 
ments is made and recorded in God’s book above. To 
the public he simply tells the story of experiences and 
adventures ; a story which illustrates, as only such a 
realistic but dramatic narrative can, the need of mis- 
sionary work, in the broadest sense of that term, in 
some sections of our country. The Brush is a general 
term for a wild region of country in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Western Virginia. Very suggestive of the 
uncultivated rudeness of the region is this term, the 
Brush, to any one who has known what it is to struggle 
through the underbrush of an entirely uncleared 
American forest. The external outfit for work in such 
a field—Mr. Pierson’s work was that of an agent for 
the American Bible Society—is a good saddle-horse, 
safe, hardy, easy-going, intelligent, impossible to be 
scared; saddle, bridle, halter, spurs, leggins and 
saddle-bags and a Bible for a library; the internal 
outfit is physical endurance, indomitable resolution, 
patient courage, the spirit of joyous consecration, 
sympathy with men and tactin dealing with them; 
that kind of tact which enables a man to adapt him- 
self to all sorts of characters without impairing his 
own. Dr. Pierson’s horse filled the requirements of 
one pictdre, Dr. Pierson himself entirely fulfills the 
requirements of the other; and, with this introduction 
of the writer, the Spectator will ask him to tell to the 
readers of the Christian Union some of his experiences. 
Life in the Brush is rude; but the hearts are warm 
and the homes are abodes of love and sometimes birth- 
places of genius, in spite of their rudeness. The 
Spectator enjoys in slippered ease, and in his stuffed 
rocking chair, perkaps more than he would in reality 


a Visit to 
A BRUSH HOME. 

**Shall I describe my home for the night? It was a new: log. 
house, less than twenty feet square, and advanced to a state of 
completevess beyond many in which I had lodged, inasmuch as the 
large openings between the logs had been filled with ‘chink and 
and daubipg.” The chimney, built upon the outside of the house. 
was made of gplit sticks, laid up in the proper form, and thoroughly 

daubed’ with mud, so as to prevent them from taking fire. A large 
opening cut through the logs communicated with this chimney, and 
formed the ample fireplace. The roof was made of ‘shakes 
—pieces of timber rived out very much in the form of staves, bu’ 
not shaved at all. These were laid upon the roof like shingles, ex_ 
cept that they were not nailed on, but ‘ weighted on’—kept in their 
places by small timbers laid across each row of ‘shakes’ over the 
entire roof. These timbers were kept in their places by shorter 
ones placed between them, transversely, up and down the roof. In 
this manner the pioneer constructs a roof for his cabin, by his own 
labor, without the expenditure of a dime for nails. With wooden 
hinges and a wooden latch for his door he needs to purchase little 
but glass for his windows, to provide a comfortable home for his 
family. His latch-string, made of hemp or flax that he has raised, 
or from the ekin of the deer which he has pursued and slain in the 
chase, which, as the old song has it— 

** Hangs outside the door,”’ 

symbolizes the cordial welcome and abounding hospitality to be 
found within. 

*“*At the end of the room opposite the fireplace there was a bed in 
each corner, under one of which there was a “ trundle-bed ” for the 
children. There was no chamber-floor or chamber above to ob- 
struct the view of the roof. There was no division into apartments, 
not even by hanging up blankets, a device I have seen resorted to in 
less primitive regions. From floor to roof, from wall to wall, al| 
was asingle ‘family’ room, which was evidently to be occupied by 
the family and myself incommon. A rough board table, some plain 
chairs, and a very few other articles completed the inventory of 


* In the Brush; or Old-time Social, Political and Religious Life in 
the Sonthwest, by Rev. Hamilton W. Pierson, D.D., with illustra- 
tions by W. L. Sheppard, D. Appleton & Co. 


household furniture of the pioneer’s home to which I had been wel- 


comed, 


“ Such a home was the birthplace of Lincoln, and many other of 
the greatest, wisest and best men that have blessed our country. 


| Such homes have been crowned with abundance, and have been the 


scenes of as much real comfort and joy as any otners in our land.” 

The conventionalities of society are not much re- 
garded in these primitive homes. Dr. Pierson gives 
an amusing account of his sleeping experiences in one 
of these cabins, at the time ofa religious gathering, in 
which his host thus solved 

A PUZZLING PROBLEM. 

‘“*At length the evening passed, and the hour for rest and sleep 
came. Qne of our number ‘took the books” and led our evening 
devotions. A chapter was read, our final hymn sung, and we ail 
bowed in prayer around that family altar. As we arose from our 
knees, the brethren present all walked out of doors, The sisters re- 
mained within. Some * Martha’ among them had enumerated our 
eompany. There were three beds in the cabin. These were divided, 
and a sufficient number of beds made up on the bedsteads and over 
the cabin-floor to furnish a sleeping-place for all our company. 
This accomplished, some signal—I know not what—was given, and 
the brethren returned to the house. I followed them. ‘The sisters 
were all in bed, upor the bedsteads, with their heads covered up by 
the blankets. We got into our beds as thongh these blankets had 
been thick walls. Our numbers in this room included three young 
ladies, a man_.and his wife and child, and six other men. 

‘‘When we awoke in the morning some of the brethren engaged in 
convergation for a time, until Mr. W , the preacher, remarked, 
‘IT suppose it is time to think about getting up.’ 

*“ At this signal the sisters covered their heads again with their 
blankets, and we arose, dressed, and departed. 

In such circumstances as these surprise is indec- 
orous, not to say immodest. The wise man will do 
as Dr. Pierson did, fall in with the customs of the 
country with the least possible appearance and ont 
the least possible expression of astonishment. Some- 
times, however, silence does not suffice. One would 
like to know how Dr. Pierson got out of the corner in 
which he was put by the following 

UNEXPECTED PROPOSAL. 

‘* The house contained but asingle room. The daughter of whom 
I have spoken was about eighteen or twenty years old, tall and 
large, wore a butternut-colored woolsey dress that she had probably 
spun and woven, and was barefocted. I had not been long in the 
house before she retired from their only room, in which I sat, and in 
honor of my arrival reappeared in another dress. I do not know 
where she made her toilet, only that it was the same ample and 
magnificent dressing-room first used by Mother Eve. The material 
of the dress in which she appeared was old-fashioned cheap curtain 
calico, with waving stripes some two or three inches wide running 
its entire length. Preferring perfect freedom and the comfort of the 
cooling breezes to considerations that would have been influential 
with most of my lady readers, in thus making her toilet she had 
chosen to remain stockingless and shoeless. A massive head of 
dark-brown hair, cut squarely off and pushed behind her ears, hung 
loosely down her neck. 

‘* When the dishes were washed and allthe after-dinner work ac- 
complished, and she was prepared to sit down and enjoy the conver- 
sation, she took from the rude mantel-tree above the fire-place a ceb 
pipe, and filled it with home-grown and home-cured tobacco from an 
abundant supply ina large pocket in her dress. Lighting her pipe, 
she took a seat at the right of her father, while I occupied a chair on 
his left. Soon large columns of smoke began to rise and roll away 
above her head as gracefully as I have ever seen them float around 
the head of the most fashionable smoker with the most costly meer- 
schaum. Bending her right arm so that she could clasp the long 
stem of her pipe with her forefinger, she rested the elbow in the 
palm of her left hand. Then, placing her right limb across her left 
knee, she swung the pendent foot slowly, as if in meditative mood, 
P and yielded herself to the full enjoyment of her pipe and our con- 
versation. Her name I should have said was Barhara. She was of 
a quiet, taciturn disposition, and rarely said anything, except as she 
was appealed to on some matter by her proud and happy father. 

‘It is not an easy matter to maintain a conversation for several 
hours with those who have never read a word of their mother tongue. 
Their stockjof ideas is necessarily rather, limited. But a very large 
experience in mingling with this class of people had given me such 
facilities that I was evidently already installed as a favorite in the 
family. I asked a great many questions in regard to the children 
and grandchildres, which were answered with the interest which 
always pertains to these inquiries. At length the old man returned 
the compliment by inquiring very particularly into my own family 
affairs. When pressed upon this subject, as I almost universally 
was by families in the Brush, I was compelled totell them that my 
family was very small—as small as possible—just that of the Apostle 
Paul; in plain language, that I was that quite unusual character, a 
clerical bachelor. The old man was astonished. I think he was 
gratified. His face glowed with some new emotion. He was evi- 


law. Turning his pleased, animated face to me, and leaning forward 
in his chair, he lifted his right hand, and, pointing with an emphatie 
gesture to his daughter, said: 

‘**¢Well, preacher, my gals is all married but Barbara here, and she 
is ready, sir.’ 

‘¢*Miss Barbara retained her hold upon the long stem of her cob- 
pipe, and smoked on, well-nigh imperturbable at this sudden cul- 
mination of affairs, though I think that, like myself, she was some- 
what startled and moved, for I could see an evident increase in the 
swinging movement of her still pendent right foot.” 

The sermons of the Brush preachers would hardly 
bear the test of a theological seminary, and some of 
the skeletons which Dr. Pierson reports and some of 
the exegeses are certainly very remarkable. The de- 
nominational lines are sharply drawn, and wordy 
battles between Arminian and Calvinist, now happily 
disappearing from more cultured regions, are still kept 
up in the school-houses and log cabins of the Brush 
district. If the eloquence of these divines is somewhat 
rude, it must be confessed that their similes are at least 
happy. Even Methodist readers will enjoy the follow- 
ing hit from a colored Baptist preacher : 

A PALPABLE HIT. 
‘* De Methodiss, my bruddren, is like de grass-hopper—hoppin’, all 
de time hoppin—hop into heaven, hop out, hop into heaven, hop out. 
But, my bruddren, de Baptiss, when he get to heaven, he’s dar! De 


Baptiss is like de’possum. Hunter get after him, he climb de tree; 


dently willing on our short acquaintance to receive me asa son-in-- 


he shake de limb, one foot gore; he shake de limb, anudder foot 
gone; he shake de limb, ewbery foot gone; buttink you, my brud- 
dren, ‘possum fail? You know, my bruddren—you cotch too many 
—you know ‘possum hang on by de tai/, and de berry debbil can’t 
shake him off!” 

For time being the Methodists were quite overpowered 
by this grasshopper and possum illustration. At 
length, however, they made a rally and imported a 
colored preacher from a distance. How he came and 
saw and conquered, the Spectator must leave untold 
here for want of space. 

In these Brush preachers there is genuine power—the 
power of real consecration, a sincere desire to do good 
—often accompanied with artistic ability of no mean 
quality. The Brush preacher, it is true, draws his 
pictures with charcoal on canvass, but if the effects 
are strong they are not spurious, and many a cultured. 
clergyman might well envy the art genius of the 
preacher of the following typical 


BRUSH SERMON. 


** Last week, my breethrin, as I was a-readin’ my Bible, I founda 
story of a big fight (1 Samuel, xvii). It was powerful interestin” 
and I studied it ’most allthe week. There was two armies campin 
on two mountains right fornenst each other; anda holler and, I 
reckon, some good bottom-land and a medder-]st lying between ’em. 
In one of the armies there was a big feller—a whoppin’, great, big 
feller—and every day he went down intothe medder-lot and looked 
up the hill to t’other camp, and jest dared em! He told ’em to pick 
their best man and send him down, and he’d fight him. And he jes’ 
strutted around there in his soger-close, and waited for ’em to send 
on their man. And such soger-close I never heerd tell on afore. 
He had a brass cap and brass trousers, and a coat made like mail- 
bags where they are all ironed and riveted together. Bat the fellers 
in t’other camp just clean flunked. They darn’t fight the big feller, 
nary one of ’em. They jest sneaked away, and the big feller he 
went back tocamp. But he didn’t quit thar, the big feller didn’t, 
He was epilin’ for a fight, and he was bound to have it. He jeet went 
down into the bottom-land, into the medder-lot, every day, mornin: 
and evenin’, and dared ’em and dared ’em. I tell you he did pester 
’em mightily. The old feller, Saul, the gineral, he felt more chawed 
up and meaner that the sogers, and, when he couldn’t stan’ it no 
longer, he told the boys if any of ‘em would go down and lick that 
big feller he’d give him his gal, and a right emart chance of plunder. 
But they was all so skeer’d that even that didn’t start one of ’em. 
The big feller went down and dared ‘em and pestered ‘em more’na 
month—forty days, the Bible says. I don’t know what they’d a-done 
if it hadn’t a-be’n that a peart little feller had come down to camp 
one day to fetch some extra rations to his three big brothers that 
their old dad had sent to’em from home. Kind old pap he was, and 
sharp, too, for he sent along a big present to the boys’ cap’en. 
Well, jest as the little brother drove up, they was all gwine out to 
fight, and the little feller left his traps with the driver, legged it after 
the sogers, and teld his big brothers howd’y. Right thar the old big 
feller come out and dared ’em agin, and they was all so skeer’d that 
they jest run like mad. The little feller heerd him, and then went 
back into camp and heerd all the sogers talking about him, and 
what the old gineral would give to have him licked. He asked ’em 
a heap of questions about it all, and big brother he got mad at him, 
and twitted him about keeping sheep, and give him aright smart of 
sass. He was piacky, but you see he had to stan’ it, cause ‘twas 
big brother. Big brothers are mighty mean sometimes. 

‘** But the little feller talked a heap with the other sogers, and they 
told the old gineral about him, and he told them to tell the little feller 
tocome andsee him. The little feller was mighty plucky, and he 
jest up and told the old Gineral Saul that he’d fight the big feller! 
The ginerai looked at the handsome little feller—he was raal hand- 
some—and see he, kinder softly, I reckon, and shakin his head— 
‘It’s too big a job; you’re only a chunk of aboy, and he’s an 
old fighter.’ The little feller spunked up and told the old gin- 
eral that he’d had one b’ar fight, and he’d killed the b’ar. He said 
there was an old lion and a b’ar got among his dad’s sheep, and was 
gwine off withalamb. He broke for ’im. and as soon as he met up 
with the old b’ar he lammed him, till the b’ar turned on him fora 
hug; but he got one hand into the long ha’r, under his jaw, and he 
lammed him with the other till he was dead. He’d killed the lion 
aad the b’ar, and he knowed he was enough for the old big feller. 

‘* Then the little feller talked raal religious to the old gineral, You 
see he’d got religion afore that, and he know’d that the Lord would 
help a feller, if he was all right, and gct inatight place. He told 
Gineral Saul that the Lord had made him mighty supple, and looked 
out for him when the old lion and b’ar tried to get their paws into 
him; and he knew he'd see him through the fight with the old big 
feller; for he was jest darin’ ‘em and pesterin’ ‘em to make 
game of religion. When the old gineral seed he was s0 
plucky, and religious too, he knowd them’s the kind that 
fit powerful, and he told him to go in, and he made a 
little pra’r for him hisself. Then the old yineral put his own soger- 
close on the little feller, and strapped his sword on to him. But they 
wasall a heap too big, and he shucked ’em off d'reetly, and made for 
a dry branch down in the bottom. There he hunted five little rocks, 
smeoth as a hen-egg, put ‘em in a little bag where he carried his 
snack when he was a-tendin’ the sheep, got his sling fixed all right, 
and hurried up to meet the old big feller in the medder-lot. When 
he seed him comin’ he was powerful mad they’d sent down sacha 
little feller, and jawed awful. But the little feller jest talked back 
religious, and kept his eye peeled. And I reckon the -big feller 
couldn’t a-b’en a-lookin’. I’ve studied a heap on it, and I jest know 
the big feller couldn’t a-b’en a-lookin’ ; for the little feller got out his 
sling, and drew away, and shied a little rock at him, and he popped 
him, and down he tumbled. Then the little feller rushed up and 
mounted on him, jest as an old hunter loves to get on a b’ar after 
he’s shot him; and he out with the big feller’s long sword and off 
with his head. Then it was them Philistine sinners’ turn to be 
skeer’d, and they broke for the brush; and all them chil’en of Israe, 
fellers jest shouted and chased ’em clean over the mountain into a 
valley, and then com’d back and got all their camp-plunder. 

** My breethrin, that’s the best story of a fight I ever read after; 
and you can’t buy no better story-book than this ’ere Bible.” 


With which the Spectator must take leave of Dr, 
Pierson’s fascinating book, hoping that this introduc- 
tion will lead his own readers to a better acquaintance 
with it. There are plenty of other stories: how the 
parson’s horse won a race, in spite of the parson; how 
political campaigning is carried on, and the dramatic 
story of Lycurgus B. Leavell, for example, are quite 
as entertaining as any given above, but are too long 


for quotation here. 
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Hinancial and Insarance. 
THE WEEK. 
Only two or three exceptional features | 


obstruct a healthful and promising activ-_ 
ity in Our commercial prosperity, and a_ 


steady, natural money market. The one | 
which works the greatest evil effect is the | 
continued grain cornerat Chicago. Atone 
time, recently, it lookedasif the new crops 
would compel the leaders in this move- 
men to liquidate, but they have been 
enabled to sustain prices and prevent the 
movement of wheat to the seaboard and 
the return of currency to the New York 
banks, which would occur this 
season of the year but for this specula- 
tion. 

The results of this blockade are, first, a 
heavy falling off in exports of breadstuffs; 
thus curtailing, very sharply, our foreign 
credits, and keeping rates of exchange so 
firm as to prevent any considerable im- 
ports of gold; and, secondly, by con- 
stantly increasing the accumulation of 
grain at the Western marts a demand 
continues for money from the Eastern 
market, which keeps our condition here, 
as to its supply, one of doubt and un- 
settlement ; fluctuating between ease and 
stringéncy without furnishing any oppor- 
tunity for the use of judgment or care in 
making provision for the future, while, 
thirdly, by this enforced blockade the 
railways are deprived of avast bulk of 
freight which, ordinarily, they carry at 
this season ; thus causing a heavy falling 
off in the earnings of the roads con- 
nected with this through traffic to the sea- 
coast, and stimulating, thereby, a com- 
petitive warfare forthe smaller quantity 
shipped. By examination of the usual 
statistics for the week past on this sub- 
ject, we find that the rate of reduction of 
such shipments, in the aggregate, to al 
the Eastern ports, is more than one 
half from last year’s freights during the 
corresponding week. 

The railways, other than the trunk 
lines which are engaged in this through- 
freight warfare, continue to make re- 
markable earnings. The Pacific lines, 
(the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
Jompanies) are making very extraordi- 
mary earnings, and in point of growth in 
local traffic as well as in their through 
business possess 2 prospective value in 
advance of almost any other of the lead. 
ing lines, East or West. The percentage 
of earnings by either of these companies 
is much greater than the increase in the 
percentage of mileage during the eight 
months already reported this year, com- 
pared with last (which Jatter was a very 
heavy year for them.) The North- 
western roads, including Chicago and 
Northwest, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and 
Rock Island Companies, are making 
very large earnings. Yet it must be borne 
in mind that these companies are report- 
ing their traflic on a very large increase 
of mileage since last year, including new 
leased lines. The wheat crop in Minne- 
sota is an exception to the greater part 
of the West, as it shows, if anything, an 
increase on last year’s yield, and will be 
sold, of course, at a largely advanced 
price, which will be much to the ad- 
vantage of the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
road.| The Eastern roads, especially the 
coal carrying companies, never did a 
larger business, or a more profitable one. 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western is 
earning a very handsome surplus over its 
7 per cent. dividends. New Jersey 
Central, while paying no dividend as yet, 
is earning well and will probably soon 
resume ; we look for an improvement in 
the market value of its stock, and believe 
that it will range soon above par. 

The Bank Statement at the close of 
last week shows an increase in the bank 
reserves of nearly 3,000,000, mostly made 
up in specie. This brings the surplus 
over the legal reserve to about 5,000,000. 

The stock market closes strong, with a 
more decided upward tendency than for 
months. Money is easy at 4 per cent. 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING 
‘Government Bonds. 


A VALUABLE Hanp Book For INVESTORS. 


Contains not only all the information avout Govern- 
, ment Bonds w hich investors or the public can desire, 
| but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with di- 
| rections for buying and selling in the New York 

| market al] kinds of securities. 
| Tabies giving the provress of the U nited States, 

1830-80, in populk imports and exports, arricult- 
manufactures, railroads, telegraphs, ete. , 
‘are ad ded ; also notes on Gold and Si ver, giving :— 


A. The present monetary standard of the Nations 
of the World. 

B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world 
from 1492 to date. 

C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D. The Stock of Silver now in the world. 

E. The Relative Value of Gold to Silver. 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

G. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 

SENT PostT-PAID ON APPLICATION. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office, in any sum at current market rates, without 
any expense for commissicnu 

We attend to all the details ‘of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assicuing and transferring bonds 
and collecting interest. 

Our long experience in | Government 
Bonds, and our large and constant dealings, enable 
us to offer the best and most favorable terms to our 
customers. Every detail of the business is sys- 
tematically arranged aud has our personal super- 


vision. 
FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


& W SELIGMAN & 


BAN HERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Iseuce Letters of Crecit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PAu OF THE WORLD. 


Draw Bills of Exchang: and maka Telewraphic 
Transfer» on Furepes, ote, 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHLLADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHll- 

CAGC. 


Capital Stock, S { ,000,000. 


wporate ar 
SAP TALF (VRNISHE DOR PROCU RED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction, 
and their bonds purchased or negotiate: 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS corvducted for 
States, Counties, Towns and for Railroad 


Companies and, other C 
WILL CONDUCT THE INANC IAL REORGAN- 


IZATION of Ki: silrond C ~ tnies and other Corpora- 
as. = property isin the hands of Keceivers or 
Trust 
WILL ‘BUY INVESTMENT SECU- 
RITIES on Cormuimis 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 
JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 


P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance 
45 Wiliiam St. 


ARTISTIC 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


LATE 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 
747 Broadway, Upstairs. 
FINE FURNITURR, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, &c., &c. 
payments monthly. in 


$25 furnished ou twe've payments or svecial term 
when required. 
All goods at net prices if paid for. in four payments 


PRICES. 31.50 8. 8. 


Library Books for 6 
cts. each. $1.50 tem- 
perance books for 5 
cts. each. 245c. pkgs. 


-ward cards for l0c.; 3 for 26c. $1.6 holiday books 
for luc. Teachers’ library of 12 books for %31—wo 

$15 ; single books lic. each. Also full line S.S. ban- 
ners, pledge rolls, Band of Hoje certificates, chro- 
wall ete., at prices that wiil astonish. 
Testaments at . and upwards. Most complete 


Teachers’ Bibles only $1.30. free. Ad- 
, Stating kind of geods wan 


DAVID C. COOx, 


148 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


ARTISTIC TAPESTRY 


Wall Paper 


CEILING DECORATIONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO.. 
SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Cor. 29th Street, NEW YORK. 


Now that the element of coloring and 
decorative effect is entering so largely into 
even the pictures which adorn our rooms, 
with the purpose of developing the effect of 
ancient tapestries and rich hangings, it is all 
the more important that the walls should 
correspond with and aid the general effect. 


These tapestry effects have been especially 
regarded in the new patterns brought out by 
Fr. Beck & Co.; who have recently added 
to their large Twenty-ninth Street Factory 
the adjoining corner of Seventh Avenue, 
where they have on hand the best foreign and 
domestic productions, and are prepared to 
make goods to order in any style that may be 
wanted. 


Besides their original designs by the best 
artists at home and abroad, this firm will re- 
produce, with absolute fidelity, the most ex- 
pensive fabrics of European design and man- 
ufacture, which they sell often at half the 
prices of imported goods. 


Some of these papers reproduce the effects 
of the old Venetian or Dutch Leathers. Their 
effect, with their quaint, antique patterns, 
especially when used in an apartment fur- 
nished with dark woods, is extremely rich. 
The same may be said of a similar class of 
papers which produce the effect of oxidized 
inetals. Another novelty is a genuine velvet, 
so attached to a paper backing that it can be 
put upon the wall with the facility of the most 
ordinary wall hanging. 

The ordinary ‘‘ velvet’? papers, so-called, 
are handsome; but this is not an imitation, 
and anyone who wants his walls hung with 
real velvet can now obtain the article he 
needs at a cost not disproportionate to the 
effect produced. 

A visit to their factory will repay any one 
who has in mind the subject of interior deco- 
ration, which they carefully attend to in all 
its branches. 


TEN POUNDS of our NEW CROP TEAS, Black, 


Green or Mixed, sent by expre 
receipt of $6.00. y express, charges paid, on 


A Beautiful Oil Chromo, Size 20x24, 


of our lamented President 


GARFIELD 


will be mailed with every 86 order. 


Now is your time to ENJOY A CUP 

TEA at alinost Price, and a perfect In 

oil of our martyred President, orGET UP CLU 

among your friends. On 820 orders we deduct 

per cent. off, pay a/l express chargea, and enclose 
e chromo, one for every five pounds. 


The Great American Tea Co.,| 


@. 0. Box 289) 31 AND 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


Elocutionist’s Annual No. 9. Latest and 
best Readings, Dialogues, 
j S5e. Best t things from best Authors. Vol. 


comprising 9 of the Eloc - 


A Lady 


by this simple 
power invention 


5,000 of these Backus 
Water Motors, noiseless 
and ornamental, ada “4 
ed to all wing 

chines, are giving 
»erfect satisfaction. 


rger 
— sizes for factory needs 
all kinds of ma 
for Circular to 
BACRUS WATER MOTOR CO., Newark, N.J . 


PENSIONS. 


RE PAID every. soldier disabled by 
finger, toe or rURE, if but slight: 
diseases of Lungs or Varicose Veins give a 
pension. Under new law thousands are e 
titled to an increase of pension. Widows, or- 
phans and dependent fathers or mothers of 
soldiers getapension. for copy 


oj.W &Co., 

721 St., Philadel one 

3cent Sta and get by return a 

(40) page book called 

HO P RINT, which gives with 

other things, cuts, descrip- 

tions and prices of the celebrated 
MODEL PRESS, 

Prints everything needed b 
en, Churches, Sunday- Schools. & 

Is strong. rapid ad easy ‘to work, ny boy can manage it. 

10,000 sold. 12 styles. Hand and foot power. Price, from $3 ub 


3°28 HOW TO PRINT. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
for fam- 


| 


iff 


ily use.— Baker's Breakf 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilia 
Chocolate, as @ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Admuration 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§.A.Allen’s 


WORLDS 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 

For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed, A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


blished over 40 years. 
normous and increasirg sales 
Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZyYLOBALSAMUM Ala 


A lovely tonic and Hair 

removes Dandruff, allays all oo ity 

stops falling Hair and promotes a 

healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 

gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 

glass stop Bottles. Sold by all Druggists. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Tho Hest 


> if you are wasting away with 
Dissipation or any you will find Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic the greatest Fertilizer and the 
Mealth & Strength Restorer you Can Uso, 
pand far superior to Ditters and other Tonics, as it 
builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 

ts, 


showing construction. 


rand $1 sizes. H1scox & Co., 


BOAT BUILDING. 
Bako 25¢. will mail section 


Catal.gue 
OMAS KANE & CO., Chicago, Ili. 


== AND NOY 
WILL WINC “Ce WEAG, 
~ Ams 


| | owing | ho 
> | 
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Fie | injury of driving 
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= All Farmers, Mothers, Business Men, Mechanic: = 
bie P| &c., who are tired out by work or worry, and all who F 
are miserable with Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neural- 
gia» or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Complaints, you can 
| (PARKER'S RINGFRTANIC 
| 
| 
; 
| | | 
| | | | 
| Ren Dandruff 
| PAREKER’S Perfumd, 
BVO ution | Racine Boat REVOLUTION IN 
TH 
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BROOKLYN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TURKISH & RUSSIAN 


BATHS, 
$4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 


OPEN DAY AND EVENINC FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
matiam, Neuralgia, Malarial Diseases, Sleepless- 
ness, and kindred affections. They purify the 
blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen the mus- 
cles and beautify the complexion. 


JAMES THOMPSON 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER. 


ALWAYS ON HAND, 
Pilsbury’s Best 
And all other CHOICE BRANDS OF FLOUR. 


The Best Creamery | and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods 
OF ALL KINDS, 

And a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry Street. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


IN HOUSE FURNISHING 600 Ds 


urnaces, Stoves and Fire-Place Heaters, Open 

Aan Portable and Stationary, always on hand, and 

put up in the most workmanlike manner. A large 
ariety of Brass Fire Sets, Coal Hods, etc 


530 Fulton Street, near Flatbush Ave., + 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


1839. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


|STEWART & CO. 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 


selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 

LACE OURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & COQ. 


Those ansicering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


| ddvertisement in the Christian Union. 


ASSORTMENT UNSURPASSED 


FINE TABLE GHINA and GLASSWARE 


Bronzes, Clocks, Plaques, Vases, &c, 


Especially selected by Mr. OVINGTON at the great sources of production in the Old World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


246, 248, 250 and 252 FULTON and 110 CLARK STS., BROOKLYN, 


BROTHERS, 


and 146 STATE ST., CHICAGO, Il. 
Goods Delivered to New York, Jersey City, &c. 


1807. 


Established 74 Years. 


1881. 


OO W WwW ALT Cee 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets, 


4068, & 2 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suits. Pure Curled Hair Mattresses, Live 
Geese Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, ete. 


We arealso prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds of 
Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. 


New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO.; 153, 155 & 157 Chatham St., N.Y. 


FOR THIS STYLE OF 


UREN ANNE CHAMBER SUTT, con 


sisting of BEDSTEAD, BUREAU anp GLASS, WASHSTAND, TABLE, TWO 
CHAIRS anp RACK. Packed in Burlaps and delivered to any boat or R. R. Depot 
for $2 extra. This suit could not be bought at any other store in the United States 


Ol 0 Other suits in same proportion. Send for Iilustrated Price-List. 


Mailed free. 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
559 to 571 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. THOMPSON, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 


Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Made Dishes, Truffied Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates, 
Croquettes, Oysters, &c. 

Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Bridal 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
most reasonable terms. 

Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 
Table Linen, 

W hite ¢ or Colore ed Waiters se at as desired. 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in positiou, buat invisible to others, 
All Gonversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & CO.. 858 Breadway, New You York. 


_ 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, & & 7 John Street, New York. 


1199 BROADWAY, near 24th Street, N. Y. 
BRANCH 


279 FULTON STREET, Brooklyn. 
OFFICES : 


NORTH EIGHTH Sr., Phila elphia. 

) West BaLTrmore St., B timore. 
pot Senn and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
me! 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fa- 
ten aad of the most elaborate styles, ” cleaned or 
dyed successfully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments Cleaned or Dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpeta, 
te., cle aned or dyed. 

Employ wom the best attainable skill and most 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
avery departme nt of our business, we can confidently 
promise the best results and unusually prompt return 
pF pee Goods received and returned by express 


Sarrett Nephews & Co., 
5 & 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


Agents—The Immense Demand for the 


EX- SOLDIERS and their HEIRS 


of that wonde paper, The World & Noldie 
pulses at Washington, D.C. It contains Stories of 
the War, Camp Life, Scenes from the Battlefield, and 
a thousand things of inte rest to our country’s dc fend- 
ers. Itisthe great soldiers’ paper. It contains all the 
Laws and Instructions relating to Pensionsand Boun- 
tys for soldiers and their heirs. Every ex-soldier 
ph enroll his name under the World & sSol- 
Ei wlt-pases, forty columns 
Address World 


dier banner at 
weekly, Slay am fos free. 
& Soldier, 583 ashington, I 


[ASTHMA Permanent 


Dr.Stinson’s Asthma Remedy 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure for 


Asthma and Dyspepsia, 
and all their atten ~ ev ils. It does not merely 
—_ temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 
7. Lee , of Belmore, O., says of it: “Zam 
at the speedy effects of your remedy. It is 
the first medicine in six years t as loosened my 
cough and made expectoration easy. I now sleep ail 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and ey to 


. 


853 Broadway, New York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY®) 


palabra 1826. Bells for al! p . War- 
actory Durable. 


tisf 
WENEEL & COo., est Troy, Ni 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. U ¥ 

WARRANTE atalo ue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly) TROY, N.Y. 
manufactare a superior qualit of Bells. Special 
attention given to CHURCH ELLA. ogues 
sent fi free to parties needing Bel! 


LIF Fa DE and ful ATHof. JAMES A. 
of noble ma AGENTS WA ANTED 


EW 
asy 
orKING 


NGTON” 


‘Pure 


REMI 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Adapted to all kinds of work, and 
every Machine guaranteed, 
Address, for Tilusirated Cet cue, Sewing Mae 


chine Department, 


E. REMING 


231 and 283 Broadway, 


SONS, 


New York. 


AGENTS: WANTED, 
LIFE OF CARFIELD, 


**From Log Cabin to White Hlouse,”? by the 


famous author of ** Life of Lincoln,” requires dupli- 
cate many presses aed an art uy of Agents to 
supply the books. One \xcnt saye, **Teek 150 
orders in G Aicther, ** Never saw 


anything tuke like Elexant ilhustrations. 

Includes funcral, _. Send 5) cents for canvassing 

book, and help sup cL the demand. Terms free. 
JAS. H. EA Washington St., Boston. 


IQ Favorite portrait, from a 
Negative by Bierstadt, Artist,. 
of New York, of which Gen. 


Garfield ordered over 2,000 copies for personal use.. 
Ilis last order was for 100, just before his assassina-. 
tion. Size, 16x21, $1. Superior to the finest steel: 
plate. The people want a Standard Portrait. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell it 


Also his Life, by the mes Dr. 
DAY paid male and female agente to sa 


Draper, of New York. E. B. 
TREAT, 758 Broadway, N. 

rkish Rug patterns. Address with stamp, 
ROST Co., Biddeford, Maine. 


AGENTS, 28 WANTED for the Best an nd Fastest 
rial Books and Bibles 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


EMPIRE,” 


Just issued, 20 months in preparation oy ablest 
raphical scholar., County Maps of every and Terris 
ory in colors, mad fown,. Beau showmg every Railroad and 
‘very_important Town Illustrated. 1813 
ArRe Pages. Retails $8. 00 ells all abous 
Vining, Farmin and other 
Vransportation ices; ial, Educational and Reli 
‘ondition; Nationalities represented: Climate, Soils. 
lucts, Herds; Wages, all Trades and Professions: 
tile and Manufacturing Business: all Statistics; Areaa;. 
liainfalls; Manitoba, British Columbia, Alaska, Texas—. 
every section beyond the Mississippi. Sells to every clast&, 

.d secures the most unqualified endorsements. Substan— 
tially bound. Minches in Jength and over? in width, eat 

de measure. “Address BRADLEY, GARBETSON 
ho. 66 N. Fourth Street, Iphia, Pa. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS; 


SUNLIGHT AnD SHADOW 


John B. 


best Boos to make money on ever offe red to you. 
hed. For 


an errs over it 
Tens of are now Waiting forit. Itisthe “*boomiag™ 
book for Agents. C7 45th thowand in press. 1000 Agents 
wanted, men Now harvest time. Exclusive 
Territovy, end 3) Terms given Send for 
A.D Wek rON & on, Marttord, Co 


AGENTS WANTED for 


LIFE ARO DEATHS O7 GA FIELD. 


secret etc., of the 
gives sketches of ot The Ladice he’ White Hc pon 
the best sell de with 

with Extra Terms to 4< ents. " gran ichenes to make money. 
Ack = Be artford Publisaing Co., Martierd, Conn 


50 per cent. discount to CINCINNATI 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS ON ¥ 


arnt NEW CIFT BOOK, 
in Prose and Poetry, by upwar 
or 300 best authors. Introduction by 


Rev. THEO. L. CUYLER, 


A welcome guest in every home, A 
work truly rich in thought and senti- 
ment, pertaining to the “* THREE 
DEAREST NAMES to mortals given.” 
‘¢ The outside of this book is gold- 
, the inside suitable to its setting. 
sane of the most precious things 
ever said are here, and its sentimen 
are worthy to be cherished in every 
heart.—Btshop E, O. Haven, 


‘It cannot be valued with 
pure gold.”—Thos, Armitage, D,D 


‘Tt is full of wisdom, 
cheer and instruction.—/, 
Vincent, D. D, 

If you wish a choice and laste 
ing gift, appropriate at all times 
and places, and for every condition in 
life, Get it! 

Agents wanted. If there is no 
agent in your locality copy will be mailed 
on receiht of price, $2.7 7™. Morroco $5, 


E, B. Treat, Pub., 757 Broadway, N.Y, 
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AMERICA N MISSIONARY 


TION. 


The American Missionary Association will | 
hold its Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting in the | 
Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass., Novem- 
ber Ist-3d, beginning promptly at three 
o'clock p.mM., November Ist. 

All members of the Association, and, as far 
as possible, pustors of Congregational 
churehes and contributors to the work of the 
Society, will receive the hospitality of the 
churches of Worcester. 

Special rates have been secured at different 
hotels and boarding houses for those who de- 
sire to pay their own expenses. Applications 
for such places may be made through the 
Entertainment Committee at any time before 
October 28th. Those desiring the hospitality 
of our citizens should apply before October 
18th. 

The following railroads have agreed to 
furnish free return tickets to persons attend- 
ing the meeting : 

New York and New England; Worcester and 
Nashua to Portland, Me.; Boston, Barre and 
Gardner and Cheshire; Providence and Wor- 
cester to Whitin’s and stations south. The 
New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R. 
offers tickets to Worcester and return at the 
following rates: From New York, $5.60; 
Stamford, $4.70; South Norwalk, $4.45; 
Bridgeport, 24; New Haven, $3.50; Meri- 
den, $2.75; Middletown, $2.75; Hartford, $2. 

Cards stating the places to which guests are } 
assigned will be returned as soon as possible 
after the application. 

All requests for entertainment must be sent 
to 8S. R. Heywood, Esq., Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, P. O. Box 923. 

C. M. Lamson, 
Chairman Com. Arr. 


ASSOCLA- | 


THE NEW CARPETS. 


Messks. J. & J. DoBson have been adding 
new looms to their factories, and have been | 
otherwise enlarging their facilities for the | 
manufacture of carpets, the evidences of | 
which are shown in the great variety of fab- | 
rics exhibited in their salesrooms at Nos. 40 | 
and 42 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Carpets of all grades are shown, yet the stock | 
is especially replete with the finer varieties, | 
the Wiltons, the moquettes, the Axminsters , 
ete. They have introduced this autumn 
many new designs conceived in accordance 
with the latest canons of decorative art. 
These designs consist for the most part of a 
combmation of geometrical figures and flow- 
ers—the latter, however, not futile attempts 
at the reproduction of nature, but generaliza- 
tions of natural forms. An admirable illus- 
tration of this new use of natural forms in 
carpet decoration is shown by the Messrs- 
Dobson in their daisy pattern. Here ro 
effort is made to copy this ‘‘ wee, winsome” 
flower in detail], but graceful and geometric- 
ally regular figures, suggestive of, though 
not imitating the flower, are distributed over 
a ground of blue or other tint. The prevail- 
ing colors, however, of the new Wiltons, Ax- 
minsters and moquettes are the Olive greens, 
ecru tints and shades of old gold. The effects 
prodaced these colors are often exceeding- 
ly rich, aud have also the advantage of being 
novel in carpet decoration. In the prices 
there is a great reduction. The Messrs. Dob- 
son are now offering Axminsters at #1 75 
per yard ; moquettes at 3140; body Brussels at 
$1 25 to $1 50; tapestry brussels at 75 cents 
to #100. A great improvement is to be re- 
marked in the manufacture of ingrains. 
These carpets are now made by the Messrs. 
Dobson so that there isin fact no ‘“‘ wrong 
side’ to them. When gurned, the pattern 
showing upin reversed colors has none of 
that raw and striped look peculiar to the 
‘‘wrong side”’ of the older ingrains. Revers- 
ible ingrain rugs are also displayed; they 
are a vast improvement, both in looks and 
utility, upon the felt rugs with stamped de- 
signs which have been for a long time in use 
and which these new rugs, being quite as in- 
expensive, will altogether supplant. Speak- 
ing of rugs, we are reminded of the beautiful 
array of Indian, Persian and Turkish rugs 
which adorn the walls of the Messrs. Dobson’s 
salesrooms. Out-of-town people will do well, 
when they come to the city, to go and visit 


their own eyes. 


FURNITURE ON TRE INSTALLMENT 


offered for sale on eight months’ time. For 


‘mans will find the best special dressed seal 


these salesrooms themselves and see with | 


PLAN. 


Mr. J. B. Macnab. who is manager of the 
business of the late George A. Clarke, at 
747 Broadway, call+ attention tc his system 
of house furnishing on the installment plan. 
The goods furnished are of the most artistic 
designs and of the best workmanship and are 


twenty-five dollars worth of goods Mr. Mac- 
nab will take his payment at the rate of 

23.50 per month, and larger sums in the same 
'proportion. The plan is one that enables 
people of moderate means to furnish their 
houses without the immediate outlay of large 
sums of money. 


THE GRANITE IRON WARE. 


Housekeepers have long desired to find 
some article which should present the smooth 
surface of porcelain, while at the same time 
it would be more durable. Various substi- 
tutes have been proposed, none of which 
seems to answer the purpose so well as that 
known as the Granite Iron Ware, which is 
manufactured by the St. Louis Stamping Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and No. 57 Beekman Street. 
New York. The ‘‘ ware” is produced 
by dipping the sheet-iron utensil into 
preparation much resemblipg cream, 
and subjecting it to an intense incandes- 
cent heat; or, in other words, burning it 
like crockery. It is cheaper than porcelain, 
and is manufactured into every imaginable 
article for kitchen, table or bedroom. The 
merit of this ware lies principally in its smooth 
and clean surface, much like porcelain, save 
in color, as it has a glazed and mottled ap- 
pearance and resembles granite. It retains 
heat; is not liable to burn the contents of the 
cooking vessels; is easily cleansed ; does not 
rust, and is durable, unless subjected to un- 
necessarily rough treatment. It has been 
used in the domestic work of one of the ed- 
itors of The Christian Union for a number of 
years, and has given entire satisfaction. 

Miss FLORENCE COPLESTON, whois rapidly 
growing to be one of New York’s well known 
and favorite pianists, will give three piano re- 
cital sin Steinway Hall, on the 10th, 17th and 
24th of November respectively. The three 
programmes promise a delightful entertuin- 
ment. Miss Hattie Schell, soprano, will as- 
sist at the first; Mr. Richard Arnold, the 
solo violinist, at the second, and Miss Winant, 
whose contralto rivals Miss Drasdil, at the 
third recital. Subscription tickets for the 
three recitals are two dollars, and may now 
| be obtained at the Hall. 


ALL in want of seal-skin sacques and dol- 


only at Terry’s, 930 Broadway. -Also an ele- 
gant assortment of men’s, boys and children’s 
hats and millinery. 


MOTHER HUBBARD 


CLOAKS are unequaled 
for quality of werk, 
style, fit, ete. Every- 
THING FOR CHIL- 
DREN’S WEAR A SPE- 
CIALTY, including a 
reat variety of 
Missrs’ AND CHIL- 
DREN'S SUITS AND 
CLOAKS. Boys’ CLOTH- 
See ING for all ages up to 
™ 16 #£=years. BaBIEs’ 
OvuTFITs. Exclusive 
styles. Lowest prices. 
Special attention to 
orders by mail. Cata- 
logues free. 


BEST & CoO., 
LILIPUTIAN BAZAR, 
315 SIXTH AY, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


NEW YORK. 


PLANT 
IN AUTUMN 


Deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 


KISSENA NURSERIES, 


FLUSHING, L. I., 


PARSONS & SONS’ COMPANY, 


(LIMITED.) 


LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White's Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting 
inward and upward pressure. Pamphlets free. Ad- 


Granite lronware 


FOR 


Kitchen & Household Use. 


The granite coating is an insolable cia with 

a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrified under in- 
tense heat, producing a finish which is admired 
alike by the connoisseur, the chemist, and the 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole- 
some and serviceable in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


Hardware and House-furnishing Trade 
“BEST IN THE WORLD’ 


FRONT END. 


THe 
ASK UR STOREKEEER FOR IT. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 

A 36-psge pamphlet, siving rules and designs for 
Kni Suk Stockings Mittonc. Money urees, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Fine etc., will be sent to 
any address on receipt of Six Gents. Post we stamps 
received as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 258 Market St. Philad’a. 


Back — Shoulder Brace. 


Is so constructed that 
it wives a xtrengthening 
support to the back and 
draws the shoulders be ack 


a an erect 


= 


Send for circular 
J \ ; and Illustrated Price-list 
i's 
aicnic 
Undergarments 
>» *. to MRS. A. FLETCH- 
ER& CO., 6 East St., 
New York Cit 
PATENT 
Adjustable Chair. 
With Thirty Changes of Po- 
sitions 


Parlor, Library, 
Invalid ‘ hair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, 
ing beauty, light- 
nese, strength 
= z simplicity, and 
comfort. oods 
shipped to any ad- 

[READING POSITION, ]} dress, C.O.D. Send 
stamp for Lilustrated Circular ; quote Chmstian Un- 
ion. The Wilson Adjus. Chair Mfg. Co., 661 
Broadway, N. Y. 


2 PISO’S CURE FOR’ 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungsor asth- § 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It has not injur- 
ed one. It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough syrup 
Soldeverywhere, 25c. & 81. 


CONSUMPTION. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


eserve for reinsuran 346, 19 69 
ererve alnple lor ane other claims.. 97 
Oapital paid in in Oaalh..<cccccccccscccesces 1, 000, 000 06 
83.938.7 19 41 

Deduct for (if any 
in market values............... 60,000 00 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881...@3,888,719 41 
This C conducts its business the re- 
strictions of the ann Fund 
Cyrus Prox, Sec “HOPE. Pres't. 


THE ALLELUIA, 


| By Rev. M.W. STRYKER and H. P, MAIN, 


A compilation of Songs by American and For- 
eign Composcrs, for Sunday-Schools wishing 
first-class Hymns and Tunes. 


Price 840 per 100. One copy sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 EAST ypu ST., 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
NEW CHICAGO. 


7 a Year and expenses to to ts. :. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
Those answering an Advertisement will 
eonfer a favor wpon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


dress Dr. 0. AUG. GREGORY, 
36 West Thirty-fifth Street. 


Advertisement in the Christian Union... 


yo bu; 
for Men or 


evther ready-made 


Bt order, do not fail to 


RETAIL 


Bows do_ like 


have something that ie 
not prac- 
20 000 have 


| years, 
dent. 
Sixht and Five Metal - Poi 
complete for hunting, 
Delivered to any part of the U. 8., 25 cents 
extra. I have alsoa finecatalogue of Scro!! 
Saws, Fishing Tackle, and lots of thin 
“Wor sport and money with, free to 
all who write for it. 
EDW. M. WRIGH 
Box 31, Bremen, Marshall Co., a 


“TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort - 
wearing Boots and Shoes made on the 


McComber Patent Last 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be. Call or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 163 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, NY. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


always received ae 


Our Pianos have 
Highest Award for their ‘‘ExLastic Tovucs,” 
‘SINGING QuaALITY,” ‘‘ DELICACY and 
PowER OF Tong,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and llth Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 

Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimor | 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue New York, 


CHICKERING # 
PIANO, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS in’ tne 


GREAT WORLD’S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at the 
GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at the 
grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


Send for Circular and Price Liat. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 
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Nov. 2, 1881. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


£33 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


AITY: 


arr ¢ G | i" 


bad 
ee 


=Price, $297.50 


T BOOK & MUSIC. 
Cove STOOL im provements, 


Heavy Serpentine Moulding, back and front finished alike, Be tty’s Best Iron Frame, Improved 
Soft Pedal, ng Bass, Agraffes, French Grand Action, Double Capped Hammers. 

Length, 7 ft. Width, 3 ft. 6 Ins; Weight about 1000 lbs. 


HOLIDAY OFFERS, Now is your time to order PIANOS and ORGANS. 
Having largely increased m facilities lor my Holiday Offers for 1881-2 
are decidedly the lowest have ever made. Send for full to Low 

rices given on one hundred different instruments. ORG 000, 2 to 32 
Stops. Have you seen * ep ST” PARLOR ORGAN ? 4 is a ~ nificent 
Instrument. Fs only $10 “BEATTY'S BEST CHAPEL ORGANS, 75; 
The “LOND sets Reeds, only 865; THE “PARIS” now o for 

Other new styles Now Ready. ANOS, Grand, Square and Upright. 

ry instrument is fully warranted. Satistaction guaranteed 
hy can be 


or unded. after "the instrument has been in use 
fairer than this. 


REMIT by POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER, Bank Draft, Re or Letter or by 
Express Money refunded charges paid. bor Ways by me, if not 
as represe nte Fay "sg are the 

Vv SITORS ARE AYS “Ww cLCOME, a with polite 
ou cannot call, be sure to write for Catalogue before buying elsewhere. 


NIELF. BEATTY, Washington, NewJersey. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 


Whose cabinet or parlor s have won HIGHEST HONORS AT EVERY ONE Of the Great World's Industria! 
Exhibitions for Fourteen Years (being the only American organs which have been found worthy of such at 
any), have effec more and greater practically valuable improvements in their Organs in the 
last year than in any similar period since the first introduction of this instrument by them, twenty years 
since and are now offering organs of higher excellence and enlarged capacity: also, 0, popular me- 
diam and ope aller styles of Improved qualit ty. and at lower prices; $22, 30, 54,8 upwards. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATAL UE, 36 pp , is now ready (Oct. I*#1). fully desc Done and illustra- 
ting more than 100 styles of Organs. This, with net prices ane circulars containipg much information about 
organs rent which will be ureful to ev one surchasing, will be sent free and post paid. 
Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CoO., 14 Tremont ton; 46 E. 14th St., New York; or 149 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


attendant meets all i If 


Axminsters, 


CGEORCE H. TITUS, | Tapestries, 
CARPETS, | Three-Ply 


Brussels, RUGS and MATS asia 


Standard Goods only, always at lowest prices. 
607,609 €611 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, Y. 


ION 


OF THE 


DELINEAT Ge 


for September, 1881, 


IS 


0,000 COPIES 


Moquette, 


aad This Fact is a Guarantee, at the hands of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR is the 


BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 


in the World. Its Subscription Price is only One Dolla: a 
year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 
cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample Copy, pric« 


fifteen cents. 
E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


555 Broadway, 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


A KR, 


PRICE 15 CENTS PER NUMBER, 


containing a full descriptive account of the 

INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, 

HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated, 


trated, 
COOKING RECEIPTS, &c., &c. 
Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 
list of premiums, 
0. JONES, Publisher, 
¥5 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


Will be issued on or about the 15th of September, 1881, 


STORIES BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Illus- 


Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and | 
_giastic in its praise. 


EVERYTHING 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, CLOAKS, 
ULSTERS AND HAVELOCKS, BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS COMPLETE, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, HATS, Ete., FOR ALL AGES UP 


PRICES. CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON AP- 
PLICATION, 


BEST & CO., 
315 Sixth Av. Bet. 19th & 20th Sts.) 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


New YORK, January 25th, 1881. 


affairs on the 31st December, 1880: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from list 
J 1880, to 3lst December, 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


Losses paid during the 
$2,071,238 98 
Returns of Pre- 


miums and 
Expenses. . .$873,113 96 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,983,558 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real E Estate and Claims due the Com- 
Pre um Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1 28, 921 34 


Six percent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 


the First of February next. 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 


the Firetof February next, from which date al) in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced atjthe time of payment and cancelled. 
A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
next earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1880, fer which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


JON E S’ Sows of Christian Praise 


PUBLISHED WITH AND WITHOUT 


Scripture Selections for Responsive 


Reading. 

Edited by Rev. H. RICHARDS. 

A compilation of nearly 700 of the choicest de- 
votional hymns in the langnage, with over 400 o 
the richest and best old and new tunes. It is pro- 
nounced by the highest authorities to be the bes 
selection of hymns and tunes for congregationa 


_worship ever offered to the churches. It is believed 


to be the cheapest book of its kind published. 


Many thousand copies are already in use in the 


churchee, and the reports that come to us from 
pastors who are using it are unanimous and enthu- 


A twenty-four page pamphlet, containing speci- 


men pages, testimonials, price list, etc., mailed to 


FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR A SPECIALTY AT THE | 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


TO 16 YEARS. EXCLUSIVE STYLES. LOWEST | 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Pe i on Policies not marked off 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,728,622 27 | 


nary, 1880, to 31st December, 1880. . $4,141,087 80 


or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, | 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 


their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 


any addreas on application. 
ELOCUTION 


Prof. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College. 
A very useful manual for 
sneakers. By mail, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
principles are siraple, the analysis clear, and the 


whole marked by common sense.” —{Ills. Christian 


Weekly. 


Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Go., 


Publishers, 58 Broadway, New York, 


ublic readers and 
The 


Superior Singing Books| 
Song Magic bey. ‘schools 


elementary exercises. The beat collection of 
glees, etc., ever published. Choice Hymn Tunesan 

lendid Anthems! All live teachers will ‘‘ hail it 
with mg t!’” Notice the size and price: 160 
pages. $5.00 per doz. 


Straub’s Chorus Book 


savenset Classes, Aseociations, etc. This book con- 
¢ best music in the world! Sacred and Secu- 
e best concert written ! Don't 


| Eitwometea it. Only We. $5.00 per doz. 
Convention and Choir 
ence. 200 pages 


‘of beautiful Anthems, a few choice H 


| Hundreds af adop while 
| many of the leadi ng convention ‘nen are onlae it. 
| 320 pages. $1.00. $10.00 per doz. 


| Examine these books — the 
‘best! Sent on receipt of 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the | 
Company, submit the following Statement of its | S. W. STRAU B, 69 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


_ Publisher of Music Books for Day Sch 8 
Classes and Sunday-Schools. SOY 


THENEW HYMNARY 


BY S. LASAR, 
Is the Standard Song Book for Sunday-Schools 
desiring the higher style of Music. 
Price 840 per 100. One copy sent by mail 


for examination on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH SB8T., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


NEW SCHOOL FO! FOR VIOLIN 


Under the mo 


TUNING & REPAIRING 


Organs; experienced teachers and un- 
equalled opportunities for prac tice. Rarest opportunities 
forsecuring a Thorough Masten’ E 


Instrumental in all its branches a 


England CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


the largest Music Schoolin the world. Tuition, oy 

quarter, with collateral advantages amounting to 

hours musical instruction in a single term. 
Graduates receive a diploma 

and are in con rofessors and Teachers 

in Musical and Litera Institutions. New Calendar 

sentfree. E.TO Music Haxt, Boston, Mass. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,600 00 


Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 
Total Assets, 

1881, $1,557,486 83 


the York Saf ty Fund Law 
PETER NOTTMAN, 


| BEATTY’ sonean 18 useful 
| fren free free. PIANOS, S125 up J. 


Porfectic 
graded and most pleasing 


——-O 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS. EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, HN E Yow 
EWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE. 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN, | 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSH | 
DAVID LANE GEORGE W. LANE, | 
GORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. EVEN IBERT L. ST UART. 
WM. STURGIS JAS. G. DE FOREST. 
LPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS 
BENJ. H. FIELD, AS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. F ’ 
ROYAL PHELPS PETER. V. KIN 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, THOS. P. CODDINGTON, 
©. A. HORACE THURB 
JOHN D. EWLETT WILLIAM DEG : 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS 
CHAS. P. HENRY L. 
D.J INES. Pr 
W. HH W. Vies Prove 


SST)IVORCED 199 
itterest, 


is commenced in the November number of 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
new subsc for 1882 will receive 
ER December Nos. 
$3.50; 3 copies 4 copies $6 and one ex- 
tra $12. For specimen number, 
first chapters of **‘ Divorced,” send 
T.S. ARTHUR &SON, Philadelphia, 


Correspondence Solicited 


Ww. J. TR M.D. 
528 Seventh ianex New ork City 
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